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THE WEEK. 
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THE most critical period in the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Committee stage of the Home Rule 
AT HOME. Bill has been passed during the 
present week, and the safety of 
the measure may now be regarded as assured. 
The divisions on Thursday night led to the addition 
of Clauses 9, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 to the Bill, 
the intervening clauses being withdrawn or post- 
poned. The discussions of the week have turned 
wholly upon Clause 9, regarding which there has 
been a considerable divergence of opinion in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. The Ministry have 
dropped the “in and out” sections of the Clause, 
and have introduced a proposal that in future Ire- 
land shall send eighty members for all purposes to 
the House of Commons. This proposal was not 
accepted without some demur on the part of a sec- 
tion of the Radicals who were unwilling to allow 
Irish members the right of voting on English and 
Scotch business after the setting up of Home Rule 
in Ireland. In the early hours of Thursday’s sitting 
some uneasiness was felt as to the possibility of a 
Radical cave being formed against the Government 
proposal. These fears were dispelled when the 
division was taken and Mr. Gladstone's proposal was 
carried by a majority of 27. In the subsequent 
divisions the Ministerial majority varied from 33 
to 35. 





On Monday night Mr. Chamberlain excelled 
himself in the debate upon the question of 103 as 
against 80 Irish members. Ministers had proposed 
to reduce the number of members from Ireland to 
80, to be retained for all purposes; but Mr. Gladstone 
had made it clear that he was ready to accept the 
opinion of the House on the subject, and to leave the 
Irish representation at its present strength if the 
Committee so decided. In these circumstances many 
Radicals, and nearly the whole of the Irish members 
resolved to vote in favour of 103. Whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain, unable to restrain his vindictive delight 
at the prospect of a defeat of the Government, 
indulged in a speech of almost incredible folly. Too. 
eager to wait until the division had actually been 
taken, burning with a desire to emphasise the 
humiliation which was about to fall upon the 
Government, he proceeded to deliver himself of a 
series of taunts and jibes of the most malevolent 


kind. His rash speech produced an instantaneous |, 


and astonishing effect upon the supporters of the 


Government. Mr. Sexton immediately repudiated 
any intention of going into the Lobby with Mr. 
Chamberlain, many other members followed Mr. 
Sexton’s example, and the member for Birmingham 
had the mortification of seeing the threatened defeat 
of the Government averted solely by his own action. 
Such a tactical blunder has never been committed 
before by a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s pretensions in 
political life, and the anger of the Tory party at his 
folly and clumsiness was extreme. 


THE complaint of the Opposition that Mr. Glad- 
stone has, without any kind of warning, “ revolu- 
tionised” his Bill by introducing into it a scheme 
wholly opposed to the general principle of the 
measure is, we need hardly say, absolutely un- 
founded. Almost from the first moment of the 
introduction of the Bill it has been universally known 
that it would be amended in the manner stated by 
Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday. So far back as 
February i8th we said, when discussing Clause 9, “for 
ourselves we should prefer to see the Irish members 
included in reduced numbers on their present footing; 
and this, we believe, is the opinion of most Liberals.” 
It is idle in face of this to pretend that the Liberal 
party has been either deceived or taken by surprise 
by the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone has taken the 
course which, from the first, he said he would take. 
Acknowledging the difficulties in the way of a 
perfectly logical solution of the problem with which 
he had to deal, he has adopted the solution which 
was most generally in favour with his own party, 
and none of his followers can complain of him for 
doing so. As for the Opposition, whether under the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour _or Mr. Chamberlain, its 
whole course of action with regard to the retention 
of the Irish members has been so flagrantly and 
cynically dishonest that Ministers need hardly trouble 
themselves to meet its criticisms. 





WE understand that the promise of Mr. Gladstone 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of the financial relations of Ireland 
and Great Britain has satisfied Mr. Redmond and his 
friends in the House of Commons, and that no further 
opposition on their part to the financial proposals of 
the Home Rule Bill is likely to be offered. 





THE scene of disorder in the House of Commons 





, on Tuesday was one that must have distressed all 


Ln 
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who witnessed it. Mr. Brodrick’s pert manner 
no doubt made his allusion to the Irish as “an 
impecunious and garrulous race” very irritating to 
the Irishmen present; but it is impossible not to 
feel regret that Mr. Sexton thought it worth his 
while to resent the offensiveness of an altogether 
insignificant person. As for the deplorable wrangle 
which subsequently took place, and in the course of 
which the authority of the chair was practically 
disregarded, it certainly reflected very little credit 
upon those who took part in it. The Chairman, 
anxious to do well, made a mistake; Mr. Balfour 
did his best to prevent the termination of the scene, 
and the Irish members displayed an extraordinary 
degree of excitement. Mr. Gladstone, apparently 
alone, sought to look at the matter from the 
point of view of the dignity of the House and 
its duty to the Chair. We know the natural sen- 
sitiveness of the Irish members to the jeers and 
sneers of men like Mr. Brodrick. But they will 
serve their own cause better if they can learn to 
treat such things with contempt. Above all, we 
hope that they will do their utmost to keep their 
feelings under restraint, and not to allow their 
opponents to create “scenes” which are manifestly 
intended to damage the Home Rule debates in the 
eyes of the country. They only play the game of 
the other side when they yield to the provocations 
offered to them. 





WE have dealt elsewhere with the correspondence 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Duignan which 
followed the recent controversy between the former 
gentleman and Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons. It 
is now established, on the admission of Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, that he was prepared in 1884 and 1885, in 
exchange for the support of the Nationalist members, 
to hand over to an Irish National Council the 
absolute control of Irish education and of the Land 
Question. No restriction of any kind was apparently 
to be placed upon the National Council in dealing 
with these questions. No safeguards for Protestants, 
or Loyalists, or landlords, seem to have been dreamed 
of. In other words, Mr. Chamberlain was prepared 
eight years ago to do that which he now falsely 
accuses Mr. Gladstone of being willing to do—that is, 
to hand over the Irish minority, without protection 
of any kind, to the mercies of the majority. It is 
doubtful whether any revelations can really damage 
the reputation of Mr. Chamberlain—such as it is. 
We confess, however, we should like to know what 
the people of Ulster really think of this exposure of 
the true character of their champion. 





Mr. Bryce has contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette an exceedingly effective reply to the article 
by Lord Salisbury in the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
we discuss elsewhere. Mr. Bryce makes his points 
with great neatness and precision; shows that Lord 
Salisbury’s possible dangers arising from Home Rule 
are purely fantastic, and that, even if they could 
possibly occur, they are amply provided against in 
the Government scheme. But that which is, perhaps, 
of most importance in Mr. Bryce’s rejoinder is the 
brief statement in which he brings us back to 
the fundamental truth regarding the Irish question. 
It does not occur to Lord Salisbury, he re- 
marks, to ask why the Irish have hated us. 
“He takes it as a law of Nature. A student of 
Irish history would, however, not only ask the 
question, but find it easy to answer. For centuries 
we made war upon the Irish, plundered them, dis- 
possessed them of their lands, persecuted their 
religion, imposed on them an alien church. Ninety- 
five years ago we goaded them into a rebellion, and 
put it down with circumstances of frightful cruelty. 
During most part of this century we have treated 
their complaints sometimes with neglect, sometimes 
with contumely, have introduced reforms slowly 
and grudgingly, have mismanaged their affairs, 





refused the restoration of their legislature, main- 
tained an oppressive land system.” 





Tuis is the statement which Mr. Bryce makes in 
order to recall to us the reason why, in the past, 
there has been hatred towards England on the part 
of the Irish. We are glad that he has made it at 
the present moment, when there is some danger of 
our losing sight of the object for which we are 
contending in the smoke of the battle-field. The 
Unionist newspapers are doing their best at present 
to make capital out of any stray extravagance of 
speech on the part of an Irish member, or any scene 
of passion and disorder in the House of Commons. 
They write upon such themes as though Great 
Britain were without reproach; as though it was 
from some incurable defect in their natures that 
Irishmen have learned to dislike and distrust us. It 
is well that our attention should be recalled to the 
broader and deeper issues with which we have to 
deal, and that we should be reminded of the fact 
that the Irish people are what we have made them, 
and that against any errors of speech or taste or 
sentiment on their part may be set offences of our 
own that infinitely outweigh them. 


A LITTLE letter from Mr. Balfour which appeared 
in Wednesday's 7imes was interesting to those who 
could read between the lines. Mr. Balfour had 
alleged in a public speech that no one of Lord 
Carnarvon's colleagues had approved of his action 
in 1885, when he met Mr. Parnell in an empty house 
to talk about a Home Rule scheme. He now wrote 
to withdraw this statement, which, he admitted, 
was not strictly accurate. Mr. Balfour is not in 
the habit of writing to the papers to correct his not 
infrequent inaccuracies. We believe, as a matter of 
fact, this particular letter was extracted by the 
Carnarvon family, who do not choose to have it 
represented that Lord Carnarvon went on a mere 
fool's errand, when he was really the accredited 
agent, if not of the whole Cabinet, at least of some 
of its most prominent members. Some Historical 
Manuscripts Commission of the future may have a 
very interesting task when it attacks the Carnarvon 


papers. 


Ir is clear that very serious events 
ABROAD. will happen before long at Constan- 
tinople. Lord Rosebery has just won 
a signal triumph in his negotiations with the Porte 
regarding the Armenian prisoners. But he is con- 
fronted at the same time by the still more difficult 
questions raised by the visit of the Khedive to the 
Sultan. There is no doubt that all the enemies of 
England are conspiring with the Khedive to draw 
the Sultan into some hostile action towards this 
country. We do not know that they will succeed in 
their attempt, for the Sultan’s timidity of character 
has hitherto prevented him from taking any decided 
step which might have the effect of embroiling him 
with Great Britain. But it is clear that we ought at 
this critical moment to be represented at the Porte 
by some man in whom the whole country could fee) 
confidence. Sir Clare Ford is now on leave from his 
duties, and we state nothing more than the simple 
truth when we say that in any case he would not be an 
ideal Ambassador of England in a serious crisis. The 
Foreign Secretary, who has shown himself so keenly 
alive to the duties and responsibilities of his position, 
must be well aware of this fact, and we do not doubt 
that he contemplates some change in our diplomatic 
representation at Constantinople. If circumstances 
should make it necessary, an Ambassador-Extra- 
ordinary might be despatched to Turkey. Lord 
Dufferin would, of course, be thoroughly satisfactory 
in such a position, though the usages of the Service 
and the position he now holds might possibly pre- 
vent his being sent. In any case, the matter is one 
_of grave and even pressing importance. 
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Wuat lends a further acuteness to this matter is 
the fact that there are two questions in evidence 
between England and France at the present moment 
which, unless those at the head of affairs in both 
countries display particular wisdom and vigilance, 
may, in spite of them, develop into issues of the very 
utmost gravity. One is the Customs dispute in 
Newfoundland, in consequence of which the French 
Rear-Admiral de la Mornaix a few days ago re- 
fused to take part in the festivities in honour 
of the Duke of York's marriage, which he 
had come to St. John’s especially to attend. The 
other is the treatment of Lord Dufferin by the 
French Press, to mark bis sense of which our Am- 
bassador has returned to London for a prolonged 
stay. Of the two the former topic is, for the moment, 
perhaps the more dangerous, though the two help 
to aggravate each other. We do not wish to 
prejudice in any way the Newfoundland case; for 
the Government, in reply to Sir Charles Dilke, have 
declared that the information in their possession is 
as yet incomplete. But from Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
statement it is clear that the difficulty arises out of 
the old fishery jealousies existing bet ween the Colonial 
fishermen and those of the French Treaty Shore: 
and it would appear that the Colonial Government 
has found a new way of entering into this matter 
which the French admiral resents. 





THE French gloss on this incident is that the 
constant efforts of the Newfoundland authorities to 
encroach upon their fishing rights secured by the 
Anglo-French Convention have now reached the 
point of levying, by a new Customs law, a duty on 
the tins used by the French fishermen in their pre- 
serving fictories. This, they declare, is an infringe- 
ment of their treaty which they are determined to 
resist. As the Colonial Government has seized a 
quantity of these tins, and as Admiral de la 
Mornaix, in the state of mind in which he has 
gone to St. Pierre, may possibly resort to force 
to recover them, it needs but slight reflection 
to perceive with what perilous issues this paltry 
incident might very easily be surrounded. It 
is doubly unfortunate that with such a question 
cropping up, our Ambassador should not only be 
absent from Paris, but be absent in consequence of 
strained relations existing between him and a far 
too articulate section of vines 30 public opinion. 
This fact renders it all the mord necessary that the 
Imperial Government should exercise a direct and 
prompt concern in this affair. It is not a question 
to be allowed to drift between jealous Colonials 
eager for reprisals, on the one hand, and irascible 
French admirals, on the other. It is a question in- 
volving the greatest and most terrible of ali Imperial 
responsibilities. 


Wits regard to Lord Dafferin and the French 
Press we do not care to say more at the present 
moment than that we have every confidence that 
the good will and good sense of M. Carnot aad his 
Government will find a way of putting an end toa 
most unfortunate and most unworthy state of 
things. It would be very foolish and unfair 
to hold the French Government answerable for 
the proceedings of a certain class of Parisian news- 


papers. These papers are the productions of the 


most reckless, the most irresponsible, and the most 
ignorant type of political journalists in the world. 
Nv serious man who knows them pays the least 
attention to what they say; and the more important 
French newspaper:, like the Temps and the Débats, 
refer to them only to repudiate them. But the most 
contemptible people can sometimes carry on annoy- 
ance to the point of becoming an intolerable nuisance ; 
and everybody knows the power of the idilest jour- 
nalist to fan the prejudices of the ignogant. The 
mutual interests of France and England are too 


? 





vital for either Government lightly to view their 
being jeopardised by semi-lunatics of this class; 
and apart altogether from the question of French 
honour, which is undoubtedly involved in the tolera- 
tion of such treatment of a friendly ambassador, we 
think the French Government will act wisely in 
taking some steps to mark their sense of these pro- 
ceedings. 





By the narrow majority of eleven, the essential 
part of the German Army Bills has passed the 
Reichstag. Earlier in the debate the Chancellor 
announced that the reduction must await the 
results of experience before its final adoption. On 
Thursday he assured the House that the Government 
had no intention of returning to the three years’ 
period again. As to the main result, little need be 
said. The clause was carried by 198 to 187, with seven 
absentees (there are five vacant seats), the majority in- 
cluding the Liberal Union, the Poles, and the Anti- 
Semite (mostly), but only two members of the Catholic 
Centre. Herr Richter’s estimate beforehand (the 
least favourable, we imagine) was 201 to 191; while 
some supporters of the Government had predicted a 
majority of thirty. A scheme carried by a small 
majority of representatives of discordant groups, 
who collectively form a minority, is hardly likely to 
prove a menace to the peace of Europe, as it might 
have been had the support given to the Government 
been less accidental or more enthusiastic. The result 
is a defeat for militarism ; it is hardly a success for 
the Government. And the real troubles of the latter 
are yet to come. 


THe debate on the Bill has brought out two. 


points very clearly: first, that the Government 
is bound hand and foot by the Conservatives— 
that is to say, by the representatives of distressed 
agriculture — secondly, that there is no present 
intention of devising, or even suggesting, the 
solution of the problem of finding the money 
required by the military scheme. Count Caprivi 
talks of the Bourse Tax—a futile concession to the 
Anti-Semites—and, more vaguely, of “laying the 
burdens on the strongest shoulders”—a bid, no 
doubt, for the support of the quasi-Socialist factions, 
Stéckerites and others, who are not Social Demo- 
crats; but for anything more definite the Govern- 
ment will wait till the autumn and rely on the in- 
ventive genius of Herr Miquel. Of course, the spectre 
of French revenge was raised, not merely by Baron 
von Manteuffel, the Conservative, but by Herr von 
Bennigsen, the National Liberal, who ought to have 
known better. It is too bad that the serious leader 
of an intellectual party should argue that Alsace may 
at any moment be invaded by a French army in 
order to divert the attention of the Paris mob, 





WE have recently noted the appearance of 
distinct centrifugal and separatist tendencies in the 
political life of the German Empire. This week they 
have been strikingly exhibited in the results of the 
elections to the Bavarian Lindtag—where, by the 
way, the Socialists have for the first time secured 
five seats. Dr. Sigl and his democratic, anti-clerical 
“ Peasants’ League” practically sweep the board 
in Lower Bavaria. Now, Dr. Sigl recently gave 
the most emphatic public expression to anti- 
Prussiau feeling that’ has been heard in the 
German Empire since its foundation. More re- 
markable still is Prince Bismarck’s eulogy—to a 
deputation from Lippe-Schaumburg—of their dis- 
tinguished countryman Arminius, who, ian ap. 10, 
crushed the Roman legions and kept Germany for 
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the Germans. The Romans he slew, according to 
Prince Bismarck, were bureaucrats (“then called 
procuratores”), and the “ boa constrictor of bureau- 
cracy" (Prussian, be it remembered) must be slain 
again. The Federal States should have Federal 
matters debated in their own legislatures; still 
more, they should be represented on the Bundesrath 
by great personalities such as himself. Prince Bis- 
marck, as the champion against Prussian bureau- 
cracy of the Federal claims of Lippe-Schaumburg or 
Reuss-Greiz, would certainly be a more striking 
figure than ever. The speech is excellent political 
philosophy, no doubt; but the Prince, like Solon, 
“learns ever more as he grows old.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Buda Pesth: The 
meeting of Roumanian electors which was to have 
been held on Sunday at Hermannstadt, in Transyl- 
vania, has not been held after all. This will no 
doubt be cited as an instance of Magyar tyranny; 
but it was not the fault of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. The Minister of the Interior had instructed 
the local authorities not to interfere unless seditious 
speeches were allowed to pass unchecked, but to 
prevent alien visitors (from the Roumanian king- 
dom) from taking any part whatever in the pro- 
ceedings. Before these instructions had arrived, 
however, the meeting had been already forbidden 
by the head of the local police, on the ground that 
its chief object evidently was to endorse the illegal 
proceedings of the prometers of last year’s appeal to 
the Emperor, which are now the subject of a prose- 
cution. This excess of zeal on the part of the local 
authorities is of course regretted by the Hungarians. 
The prohibition was cancelled on the arrival of the 
Ministerial instructions ; but the chief promoter of 
the meeting, Dr. Ratiii, declined to proceed further 
or to say whether the meeting would be held at all. 


Tue Italian Banking Bill has been adopted by the 
satisfactory majority of 222 to 135—nominally to 
save the national credit; really (it is to be feared) 
to avoid unpleasant exposures and assure the main- 
tenance of the present convenient, but corrupt, 
relations between the Government, certain deputies, 
and the banking system. The debate was inter- 
rupted by a threat on the part of M. Bovio—a 
member of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
which has not yet repurted, on the irregularities of 
the previous banks now fused into one by the 
Bill— to expose the deputies whom the banks 
had financed, according to the evidence in the 
possession of the Committee, and whose motives, 
therefore, in aiding the Government to pass a Bill 
which would hush up the scandals, were, to put it 
mildly, not above suspicion. However, the President 
and the Committee would not allow him to speak ; 
but it is possible that we have here the explanation 
of the Parliamentary absenteeism we noted last 
week. Now, however, the revelations may never be 
made at all. The Chamber has adjourned till 
November ; and Signor Tanlongo, the late president 
of the defunct Banca Romana, shows symptoms of 
creeping paralysis, and may very probably be unable 
to take his trial. 


From South America the news is not altogether 
reassuring. A conflict between the Federal Govern- 
ment of Argentina and the Provincial Government 
of Buenos Ayres—a province which, be it remem- 
bered, has more than once seceded from the Federa- 
tion and set up for itself--has been averted by 
the submission, under protest, of the latter. For a 
day or two, however, civil war seemed in sight. In 
Rio Grande do Sul the insurrection progresses appar- 
ently with results favourable to the insurgents—with 
whom, however, one cannot help sympathising. If 
only for geographical reasons, the bond between the 
United States of Brazil is extremely loose, and the 
population of this province—largely Germans—do 





not care to be domineered over by the soldiers and 
politicians of Rio Janeiro. Once freed, it is not 
altogether impossible that the province might 
become a German Republic. 


Or the rival poems written to cele- 
LITERATURE, brate the recent royal marriage there 
SCIENCE, etc. can be no doubt that the ode by Mr. 
Lewis Morris is by far the best. 
Granting that such productions are desirable—a 
point upon which considerable differences of opinion 
prevail—Mr. Morris may be congratulated upon 
having written lines of real and conspicuous merit. 
As we are told that there is no intention of abolishing 
the court office of Laureate, and as Mr. Morris wrote 
his ode in response to a direct request, we imagine 
that we shall not have long to wait before seeing 
him gazetted to the post recently held by Lord 
Tennyson. 

Or the many problems that the astronomer has 
to deal with, that of weighing the earth, or, which 
comes to the same thing, that of finding its density, 
is one that can be solved in different ways. 
The satisfaction of treating such a problem in various 
manners and obtaining the same value, or, at any 
rate, very nearly the same value, thus proving the 
truth of the result, may be guessed. Everyone is 
familiar with the experiment that was carried on in 
Scotland in 1774 on the Schehallion mountain, when 
Dr. Maskelyne determined the deflection of a plumb- 
line from the vertical due to the attraction of the 
mountain itself, thus deducing the earth’s density. 
Cavendish’s experiment by means of a_ torsion 
balance, first employed in 1798, and Sir George Airy’s 
experiment at the Harton Pit Colliery, are also well- 
known ways of solving the same problem. Quite 
a new method, due to M. Alphonse Berget, has 
recently been carried out in France, and is as follows: 
Instead of finding the attraction of a mountain 
or a pendulum as Maskelyne did, he employed 
a large lake, the height of the water in which he 
was able by means of two rivers and exits to increase 
and decrease. Using a very delicate instrument, 
which he terms a“ gravimétre 4 hydrogéne,” he was 
able to measure the effect of the greater attraction 
due to the greater mass of water added, and thus 
determine what is called the constant of universal 
gravitation ; knowing this there was simply needed 
a short reckoning to deduce the density of the earth, 
which differed in this case only very slightly from 
the value obtained by M. Cornu (who employed the 
Cavendish method), the respective values being, for 
Cornu 5°56 and for Bergel 5°41. The values are 
about as near to the true one as we can at present 
hope to get. 





By the death of Professor Henry 

OBITUARY. Nettleship, Oxford loses one of its few 
scholars of European reputation, his 

college a much-respected don, and his friends a man 
of rare refinement and tact. His public lectures drew 
rather the few who knew how to value pure scholar- 
ship apart from the exigencies of public examina- 
tions; but whether the subject was palwography, 
early Latin literature, Cicero, literary criticism in 
Latin antiquity, or a book of Vergil, he brought to 
the work such a thoroughness in detail and breadth 
of handling as left an indelible mark on all who sat 
under him. The works by which scholars will 
remember him are his edition of Conington’s Vergil, 
his essays in Latin literature, an admirable little 
treatise on Latin Prose Composition, and—a splendid 
monument of unassisted industry—his contributions 
to Latin lexicography published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1889. He had wide literary and philosophical 
interests, and his papers were very welcome at 
college clubs or the Ethical Society. He was 
charming in the company of undergraduates, and he 
used to show with pride in his rooms at’ Corpus a 
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large picture of a lion painted by his brother. He 
was also a musical enthusiast, and by this tie bound 
himself to a large section of younger Oxford. 





M. JAcques MaArcovu had been a member of the 
French Senate since 1865, and belonged to the 
Democratic Left. He had been one of the proscribed 
after the Cowp d’Ftat, had lived in exile till 1867, 
had then been amnestied, and then continued his 
attacks on the Empire till its fall in 1870, when he 
had the satisfaction of proclaiming the Republic in 
his native town. Professor E. L. Lushington had 
been Senior Classic and Chancellor's Medallist at 
Cambridge, and had beaten the late Lord Sherbrooke 
in the contest for the Professorship of Greek at 
Glasgow, which post he resigned in 1870. Mr. F.S. 
Pulling had been well known for many years at 
Oxford as a distinguished and successful history 
“coach,” and an indefatigable writer on historical 
and constitutional subjects, with a strong bias 
towards Conservatism. For some years he had been 
on the staff of various Conservative papers, in 
particular the St. James’s Gazette. He had also 
been the London correspondent of the Manchester 
Courier. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN APOLOGISES. 





HOSE who declare that the English dictionary 

ought not to contain the word “ impossible ”’ 
will be greatly strengthened in their contention by 
the letter from Mr. Chamberlain which eppeared in 
the papers last Saturday morning. That which no 
human being anticipated, that which to the majority 
of us seemed superlatively impossible, has actually 
occurred. Mr. Chamberlain has apologised to a 
man he had wronged. After this we may continue 
our attempts to square the circle and discover the 
art of flying; for neither of these achievements can 
compare in difficulty with that which has just been 
successfully dootnmlchod by Mr. Duignan, of Walsall. 
Last week, in the House of Commons, when reference 
was made to Mr. Duignan’s connection with Mr. 
Chamberlain, the member for Birmingham, after 
denouncing the whole story as absolutely untrue, 
informed the House that Mr. Duignan was not a 
friend of his but only a political acquaintance. The 
blow was felt by the Walsall solicitor, and he re- 
monstrated with Mr. Chamberlain. He has had his 
reward. By return of post Mr. Chamberlain offered 
ample apologies to his friend for the “hasty dis- 
claimer”’ of their friendship which had fallen from 
him in the House of Commons. Mr. Duignan may 
be a proud and happy man. He possesses something 
unique in its kind, an apology from Mr. Chamberlain, 
and if he is a wise man he will rest content with 
it and seek no further intercourse with the eminent 
politician of Birmingham. 

But Mr. Chamberlain can hardly expect his 
political opponents to let this incident pass without 
a certain amount of notice. He is, we readily ac- 
knowledge, at this moment the abiest, the bitterest, 
and the most unscrupulous enemy of the Liberal 
party and its leader. He has used against those 
whom he hates so fiercely every weapon upon which 
he could lay his hands, without pausing to consider 
whether it was or was not a weapon used by gentle- 
men. He has, above all things, done his utmost to 
degrade a great political controversy by making it, 
as far as possible, a question of venomous personali- 
ties and indecent recriminations. He has fought 
not like a statesman, but like a bravo, and whilst 
we give him full credit for the vigour and persistency 
with which he has conducted the contest, we cannot 
forget that from first to last he has shown that he 
has been animated by personal temper, personal 





arrogance, and wounded personal vanity. Ample 
proof of this was furnished on Monday last, when, in 
gratifying his malignant exultation over the 
Ministry, he positively enabled them to escape a 
threatened defeat. In these circumstances he can 
have no right to complain if those whom he 
pursues with such unrelenting malice meet him 
on his own ground, and turn against him some 
of the weapons of which he is himself so fond. 
He whines now because, according to his state- 
ment, the Irish members have used extracts from 
private correspondence in order to expose his true 
character to the world. The statement is em- 
phatically denied by those whom he accuses. 
But, even if this were not the case, nobody 
knows better than he does that, so far from 
having the right to complain on this ground, he 
has every reason to feel grateful to those who were 
once his political allies and personal friends for the. 
generous forbearance with which they have treated 
him. He, at least, cannot be ignorant of the fact. 
that even amid the fierce controversies of the past. 
six years, into which he has imported so much un- 
necessary bitterness, the confidence he reposed so 
recklessly in many men whom he regarded as his 
tools has not been betrayed. The world has not yet 
learned the history of the Cabinet of 1880, and of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s share in the intrigues which, 
between that year and 1885, broke up the unity of 
the Liberal party. It has only had a shadowy out- 
line of the intrigue which drove Mr. Forster from 
the ranks of the Ministry, and it has still to learn 
the true story of Mr. Bright’s resignation. Con- 
sidering how many men are acquainted with the 
secret history of those times, and how much some of 
them would have to gain now from the revelation 
of that history, we hardly think it lies with Mr. 
Chamberlain to complain use a document which 
he wrote for a political purpose, and which, by his 
directions, was widely circulated for such a purpose, 
has at last been made public. Rather let him be 
thankful that some of his strongest adversaries have 
scruples which prevent their plunging into the dirty 
war of personal recriminations in which he delights 
so keenly..- 

Now, however, that we have this plain state- 
ment, under his own hand, of one of the minor 
episodes in his career as a member of the Cabinet. 
of 1880, it is just as well that we should drive the 
facts home into the minds of those who may 
still trust him as a leader and a colleague. In 
December, 1884, when Mr. Chamberlain wrote his 
letter to Mr. Duignan, he was still a member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. But that Government, as 
he well knew, had been irretrievably damaged—first, 
by the incidents connected with Mr. Forster’s retire- 
ment, and, subsequently, by the Egyptian embroglio. 
We do not pause to ask what share Mr. Chamberlain 
himself had in the causes which had fatally crippled 
a great administration. We merely note that, with 
his unerring eye for the main chance, the Birming- 
ham politician saw that a catastrophe was at hand, 
and that continued loyalty to the Cabinet of which 
he was a member and the statesman under whom he 
was serving might lead to his being himself involved 
in the common ruin. This, however, was the one 
thing which Mr. Chamberlain was resolved should 
on no account happen. To see others, even though 
they might be less guilty than himself, burdened 
with the full responsibility for the disasters and mis- 
adventures of the Government, whilst he himself 
stepped forward at the proper psychological moment 
to be hailed as the saviour of his party and the 


one just man to whom no reproach attached, was 
the object at which he manifestly aimed; and, 
but for one thing, that object would have been 
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successfully attained. He miscalculated the strength 
of Mr. Gladstone, and the error brought all his 
schemes to nothing. Yet it is not to be denied 
that he played his game with great skill and 
audacity. The letter to Mr. Duignan is in itself 
but a trivial matter, yet it will assist those who 
are not behind the scenes in learning in what 
fashion Mr. Chamberlain works when he is trying to 
score a point for himself at the expense of his 
friends and colleagues. In the days when it was 
written its writer was posing before the world as 
the Great Radical. Mr. Forster was disposed of. 
Mr. Bright had almost retired from public life. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen remained alone 
among those whom the member for Birmingham 
regarded as his rivals, and he was doing everything 
in his power to weaken the authority and popularity 
ofboth. The Radical party, admiring his abilities and 
unable to believe that they could be associated with 
those moral characteristics which the world now 
knows Mr. Chamberlain to possess, was rallying 
around him. There was indeed, at that time, only 
one point upon which he and the majority of British 
Radicals differed. They looked upon him as the 
first lieutenant and destined successor of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He regarded himself as Mr. Gladstone’s 
supplanter and destroyer. But neither knew, for the 
moment, of the existence of this difference of 
opinion; and so Mr. Chamberlain and the Radicals 
appeared to be pulling together for a common end. 
The practical mind of the member for Birming- 
ham enabled him to see quite clearly that if the 
Whigs and Moderate Liberals, whom he treated with 
open contempt, were to be driven from the ranks of 
the Radical party, it would be necessary to secure 
for that party the support of the Irish members. 
Hence followed the long series of intrigues with Mr. 
Parnell and other leading Nationalists, of which the 
Duignan letter is one of the minor incidents. Now, 
to what does that letter amount? It proves con- 
clusively that in 1884, and down to 1886, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was willing to give the Irish members—of 
course, in return for their support—a measure of 
Home Rule which in some most important particulars 
went far beyond anything that Mr. Gladstone has 
roposed to give them in the present Home Rule 
Bat He would, for example, have given them com- 
plete control of national education in all its branches 
—a pretty commentary upon the recent discussions 
in committee on Trinity College and kindred matters. 
He would have given them an equally complete 
control, free from British interference, over the 
Land question. This fact, we trust, will be duly 
appreciated by the House of Lords, and by those 
who object to Home Rule chiefly because it will 
enable the Irish people to have some share in 
the settlement of the Land problem. He would 
also have given Ireland the power of raising 
taxation for these and other objects, and he does 
not seem to have suggested any restriction as to the 
character of that taxation. These are but a few of 
the points in the particular scheme of Home Rule 
which Mr. Duignan, on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain, 
communicated to the Irish members. To most 
intelligent persons it will be apparent that such a 
scheme would have had every disadvantage that the 
most fantastic plan of Home Rule could contain, 
without a single compensating advantage. True, 
Mr. Chamberlain, with a keen eye on the English 
constituencies, proposed to withhold from Irishmen 
certain concessions which are more matters of 
sentiment than of practical importance. He 
would not, for example, give them anything 


that could be called a Parliament—a national 
council was the utmost he would bestow upon 
But it is evident that he was prepared 


them. 





to sacrifice the Irish minority, whether landlords 
or Protestants, in order to gain the Irish Nationalist 
vote. This, then, is the damning impeachment of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity as an opponent of 
Home Rule and a champion of the rights of the Irish 
minority, which we now have under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own hand. Comment upon it seems to be 
superfluous. Let his Unionist allies digest it if 
they can. But it is worth while to notice the 
characteristic manner in which he strives to escape 
from the terrible dilemma in which he has been 
placed. “I have only to add what I have already 
publicly stated—namely, that the exposure of 
Nationalists and their methods by the Parnell Com- 
mission has changed the opinion I held in 1885 
as to the possibility of entrusting even these 
limited powers to the present representatives of the 
National majority.”” The Parnell Commission! All 
the world knows that it did not report until February, 
1890; whilst it is equally notorious that, three years 
before that date, Mr. Gladstone, the English Home 
Rulers, and the Irish Nationalists had no more bitter 
or thoroughgoing assailant than the member for 
Birmingham. And the man who “palms off” this 
explanation upon the public is the statesman who 
last week was almost choked by indignation at the 
blunder of Mr. Dillon in confounding the date at 
which he had delivered one of his numberless 
speeches. Clever and adroit as Mr. Chamberlain 
undoubtedly is, the Liberal party may well feel that 
it is to be congratulated on no longer counting him 
among its members. 








CLAUSE IX. 





HE conelusion to which the Government has 
come as to the retention of the Irish members 
is almost precisely that whieh has been advocated 
by Tue Sreaxen. We were, indeed, of opinion that 
it might have been simpler—as a purely provisional 
arrangement—to leave the Irish representation pre- 
cisely ag it stands to-day, with 103 members voting 
for all purposes. We thought that, first, the in- 
and-out scheme was indefensible ; and that, secondly, 
if it were dropped it would be better for the Govern- 
ment to move the entire omission of Clause IX. 
But if the arrangement were not to be provisional, 
we suggested so far back as last February that 
the retention of the Irish members in reduced 
numbers for all purposes would be the best 
solution. This is the course now adopted. 

The difficulties Mr. Gladstone had to surmount 
were of two kinds—real and tactical. The real diffi- 
culties have never seemed to us so great as the tactical. 
The question whether or not Irish members should be 
retained at all after Home Rule is not an easy one. 
But we refuse to regard that question as a live issue. 
It was decided in 1886. The scheme then put 
forward by Mr. Gladstone was condemned loudly by 
all the Unionists, and less loudly but, as it would 
now appear, more honestly by the Liberal members 
and Liberal masses throughout the country. Mr. 
Chamberlain may turn his back on his own past, 
Mr. Balfour, after voting successively for every 
possible negation, may seek to restore his reputa- 
tion as a constructive statesman by borrowing 
the exclusion clauses from the Bill of 1886, but 
the people of England are not as a body expert 
change artists, and they made up their minds seven 
years ago that, whatever form of autonomy were 
granted to Ireland, Irish members must stay at West- 
minster as the outward and visible sign of Imperial 
unity and as the moral justification for the actual 
exercise of supremacy, if unhappily occesion should 
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arise for the central Parliament to overrule the 
local Legislature. This decision cannot be reversed ; 
and the only question which was really left open 
was as to the fcrm of retention. Now on that 
question, while there is room for difference of 
opinion, neither the advantages nor the disadvan- 
tages of any particular scheme are overwhelming. 
While we condemned the in-and-out sub-section, we 
could never see that its effect would have been so 
disastrous as the Unionists contended up to the very 
day when as a body they voted against its omission. 
In practice, good temper and common-sense would 
overcome the disadvantages of either anomaly. 

But from the point of view of the Parliamentary 
tactician the difficulties were enormous. Given an 
opposition 315 strong, ready to vote for anything 
and everything so long as the Government happened 
to be voting in the other lobby, and it is perfectly 
plain that twenty Liberals or Nationalists who 
strongly dissented from any of the Government 
proposals could at once put the Government in a 
minority. And ona matter of this kind members 
of the House of Commons were peculiarly likely to 
dissent, for it concerned the constitution of the House 
of Commons, in which every member takes a natural 
interest, out of proportion, perhaps, to its real im- 
portance. We cannot doubt thatif on each question 
which arose every member had voted according to 
his personal view, there would have been some very 
curious cross-voting. Individual Tories and Unionists, 
if they had not pawned their consciences at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pawnshop, must have had opinions of 
their own as to the relative merits of the in-and-out 
scheme, omues omnia, and eighty for everything. 
They compromised their differences not by agreeing 
to vote for the middle course, but by voting for both 
of the two opposite extremes. This simple and 
satisfying expedient was not open to the supporters 
of the Government, and Mr. Gladstone has had to 
so handle the question as to lead his followers rather 
by the logic of events than by the logic of argu- 
ment into practical agreement. 

From this point of view, it will be seen that the 
notion of putting forward at first the in-and-out 
scheme had great advantages. We think it was 
unsatisfactory, and hardly consonant with the con- 
stitution of a sovereign assembly, however workable 
for mere legislation. We further think it was 
illogical, and only one degree less defensible than 
the scheme of 1886. The Imperial Parliament is 
not going to sacrifice any jot or tittle of its power to 
deal with every Irish question, and yet, if Irish 
members found the Imperia! Parliament legislating 
(as it may do in case of necessity) on purely Irish 
matters, they might justly consider it a grievance to 
be debarred from a similar interference in English 
matters. But to the less exact logician of the platform 
the apparent fairness of some in-and out scheme was 
taking and attractive, while the inherent difficulties 
can only be grasped after a more careful considera- 
tion. If the Government had at first put forward a 
plan of total retention, the Unionist platform orators 
could have wrought great havoc in the country, and 
therefore indirectly on the Liberal benches. We do 
not say they will not attempt the same thing now, 
but if they do they will be met and answered by the 
unanswerable arguments of their own leaders. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph 
Churchill—with an amount of personal effort for 
which members of a Government have hardly suffi- 
cient leisure—have effectively convinced the masses 
that the scheme which, on the face of it, looks the 
most fair, and which in other circumstances they 
themselves might have advocated, is not practicable, 
and that whatever Irish members are retained must 
be retained for all purposes. 


On the other hand, by cutting down the Irish 
representation to eighty the Government have 
succeeded in reassuring the less philo-Irish of 
their supporters, while at the same time they have 
not alienated the Nationalists, who possess a good 
deal more of the spirit of compromise than their 
opponents give them credit for. A reduction of 
twenty-three members is not inconsiderable, and 
when it is remembered that the clause, even as it 
has been passed, points directly to further revision, 
that the Parliament in which Irish representation is 
to be so reduced will for various terms of years have 
direct control of the Irish taxes, police, and judges, 
and (what is still more important) of the Irish Land 
Question, it cannot be said, with any speciousness, 
that the Government have truckled to their Irish 
supporters. 

The scheme as it now stands will, we believe, 
satisfy the Home Rulers of the country as it has 
satisfied the majority in Parliament. The one 
serious objection to it is that which was urged by 
Mr. Wallace: that if Irish members use unduly 
their power of interference in British affairs, they 
cannot be punished, as they can benow, by a re- 
taliatory onslaught on their own special preserves. 
We have three things to say about that objection. 
In the first place, it assumes the revival of a state of 
feeling in Ireland which has already, to a large extent, 
disappeared. Irishmen only interfered in British 
affairs unduly—that is to say, as an organised and 
united body looking not to the merits of the British 
question, but to the ulterior objects of Ireland—in 
order to win Home Rule, and there is nothing to make 
us suppose they will take the same course after 
Home Rule has been granted. In the second 
place, it assumes that Irish members will be fools. 
It is not true, as Mr. Wallace inaccurately supposes, 
that purely Irish matters will be withdrawn from the 
purview of the Imperial Parliament. Parliament 
could still interfere whenever it liked. But it will be 
the natural object of Irish members to prevent that 
interference. And the surest way of preventing it 
will be to abstain so far as possible from any irritating 
interference in cognate British matters. ‘And in the 
third place, we should remind Mr. Wallace (who, 
unlike most other Scotch members, is opposed to 
Scotch Home Rule) that a very large part of the 
difficulty will be got over by further measures of 
local devolution. The fewer British local matters 
come before Parliament the better both for Parlia- 
ment and the localities. And the fewer British local 
matters come before Parliament the less will be the 
opportunity for irritating interference by Irish 
members, even if Irish members were foolish enough 
to wish to irritate. 








LORD SALISBURY’S FEAR. 
| [TN the Pall Mall Gazette this week Lord Salisbury 
published an article putting the case against 
Home Rule “ from an international point of view.” 
Let us say that we are specially glad that Lord 
Salisbury has taken up this line of argument. It 
is an aspect of the Home Rule controversy which, it 
has always seemed to us, has been too much neglected. 
We in these columns have repeatedly and in various 
ways striven to put the case for Home Rule from the 
international point of view; for, from that point of 
view, we think the case for Home Rule ought to 
appeal to far-seeing Englishmen with irresistible 
strength. We have again and again laboured 


to prove, what we are glad to note a growing 
body of opinion is beginning to recognise, that the 
true foreign policy of the future for England must 
shape itself in the direction of an alliance with the 
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United States ; and we have again and again pointed 
out that the pivot of that understanding—its first 
and essential condition—is the settlement of the 
Irish question. That question must be settled, and 
settled in such a way as to end the Anglo-Irish feud 
by frankly conciliating the Irish national sentiment, 
before such an alliance can even approach the region 
of practical politics. While it remains open, the 
sentiment of the Irish race will remain hostile to us, 
and will strike at us in the spot where, as it hap- 
pens, the Irish race is most powerful as a political 
factor, as well as English interests most vulnerable 
and valuable. The Irish in America, by their 
immense, widespread, and well-organised influence 
in politics there, have been the chief and all-sufficient 
obstacle hitherto to the rapprochement between 
England and the United States. Such an obstacle 
they will cease to be the day the cause of quarrel 
between Ireland and England is removed by the 
restoration to Ireland of the right of local self- 

overnment. Citizens of Irish birth in the United 

tates will cease to be preoccupied with Anglo-Irish 
politics. They will merge without arriére pensée 
into. the citizenship of the Great Republic; and as 
they will be animated then with goodwill towards 
an Empire within the unity of which Ireland enjoys 
her national rights, they will even become an active 
influence in support of an alliance which would bring 
them and their fellow-citizens of English descent 
into closer touch with the mother countries of both. 
This is our firm belief, and it is founded upon no 
visionary speculations or optimist illusions, but upon 
the logic of history and the experience of human 
nature. Those who have eyes to see farther than 
their noses can perceive that even now, at the very 
prospect of Home Rule, the beneficent change we speak 
of is coming over the Irish in America. This change 
is so important, and the ultimate Anglo-American 
alliance which it will render possible so priceless 
from the point of view of every genuine interest of 
the British Empire in the future—naval, military, 
and commercial, not to speak of the natural bond 
which ought to unite the families of the English- 
speaking race—that if Home Rule were a gratuitous 
boon to the Irish people, instead of being a restora- 
tion of old rights and a reparation of old 
injustices, we should be for granting it, and deem 
it a cheap price to pay for a tremendous Im- 
perial advantage. This being our way of looking 
at the chief bearing of Home Rule upon our foreign 
policy, we repeat we are glad to see Lord Salisbury 
making an effort to bring the international aspect of 
the question into greater prominence. 

We have read his article with interest and 
care, and it is agreeable to be able to report 
that we found nothing in it which puts us 
in the least out of conceit with the view 
which we summarily set forth above. Indeed, 
Lord Salisbury advances no argument which we 
have not expressly answered before, for his one 
novel point—the theory that an enemy’s privateers 
during a war would be able to get coal in Irish 
ports easier under Home Rule than under the 
present system—we dealt with a few weeks ago, 
when he advanced it tentatively in one of his 
speeches. It is this point that he dwells on at 
greatest length in his present article. The truth 
is Lord Salisbury, like many of us, has been readin 
Captain Mahan, and having discovered for himeelf 
with the aid of that study what appears to him to 
be a completely new idea on a very hackneyed sub- 
ject, he feels impelled to expatiate on its perfection 
with all the innocent satisfaction of a father. It is 
a tribute to the solidity of our military and naval 
position in Ireland that this is the only point 
he can get from a voluminous and able treatise in 





which every chink of our armour is submitted to an 
exhaustive examination. Probably no more ridicu- 
lous idea was ever solemnly urged by a statesman in 
Lord Salisbury’s position. Asnavigationis now carried 
on by steam, coaling stations, he points out, become an 
important consideration. Now, “as longas the Irish 
Executive receives its orders from Westminster, the 
police and the magistracy serving under that Execu- 
tive would take care that no comfort was given to 
any of the Queen’s enemies in an Irish port; and 
the privateers would have to return to the French 
coast for their supplies. But if the Irish Execu- 
tive was unfriendly and independent, no such 
inconvenient vigilance would be practised by 
police and magistrates acting under its orders, 
and the population would enthusiastically throw 
themselves into a commerce which would injure 
Great Britain and be highly remunerative into the 
bargain.” Lord Salisbury, with rather graceless 
want of tact, hints that in this remunerative com- 
merce his friends the practical minded Loyalists of 
Ulster would join with special zest. It is worth 
while pointing out the absurdities on which this 
theory is based, if only to note how an ex-Prime 
Minister can argue when pleading a lost case. The 
first assumption necessary to the validity of the 
theory is that Ireland is a country full of coaling 
stations, which an enemy’s cruisers could drop into 
with ease whenever the police or removable magis- 
trates were not looking. The second assumption is that 
the safety of Ireland internally during a war would 
be left to the “ vigilance ” of police and magistrates, 
and not to the military prowess of the troops of the 
Queen. The third assumption is that the Irish 
people would be more hostile to England if their 
rights were granted than they would be if their 
rights were denied. As to the first assumption, it 
happens that there are only about four coaling-stations 
in Ireland available for naval purposes, and the fate 
of these will be manifest when one gives intelligent 
attention to assumption two. They will all be in 
the hands of British garrisons, as they and every 
military position of importance in the country 
will be under Home Rule, even as_ they 
are at the present moment. Assumption three, 
even if it were a sound one, loses any 
practical importance when it is understood that 
[reland in the military sense will be occupied by 
British troops whether the Irish are disaffected or 
not. But as a matter of reasoning the assumption 
is the most illogical of the series. Lord Salisbury, in 
his own special demoniac theory of the Irish character, 
may find some support for his proposition that 
a people will be more disaffected when justice 
is done to them than they will under a rule 
of a me gee and wrong, but he will find no un- 
prejudiced man to accept such a proposition on 
rational grounds. Mr. Bryce has done Lord Salis- 
bury and the public the good service of replying to 
him in detail in the Westminster Gazette; and no 
man who attaches importance to Lord Salisbury’s 
arguments—indeed, whoappreciates this aspect of the 
Irish question at all—can afford to leave unstudied 
this model rejoinder. 








AN OPPORTUNITY MINUS A MAN. 





HERE was a moment on Saturday when M. 
Dupuy seemed to be on the threshold of a 
great career. A rare opportunity was presented to 
his hand, and he seemed to be both willing and fit to 
seize it. Paris had been given over for days to bar- 
barous and anarchic riots which threatened to reach 
the proportions of revolution; riots in which 
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property as well as life was attacked, and which 
injured all sorts and grades of commercial interests in 
the city, from those of the newsvendors, whose kiosks 
were fired, and of the humble folk who had invested 
their little savings in street-booths for the National 
Féte, to the great hotels on the Boulevards aban- 
doned by timorous visitors. These riots had 
awakened the sense of authority amongst all classes 
of people in the Republic who have any reason 
to value the biessings of order and law, and with 
anxiety and alarm they had looked to the Govern- 
ment to restore these first conditions of a civilised 
state. On the whole, the Government had responded 
successfully to this appeal. They had quelled the 
riots with a strong hand and re-established the 
peace of Paris; and throughout the Republic there 
ran amongst all orderly citizens a feeling of relief, a 
thrill of satisfaction, at the evidence that there did 
exist a Government in France which not only repre- 
sented authority nominally, but which could main- 
tain and assert it as a living principle in spite of the 
interests of “ Republican concentration.” This last 
condition was the saving clause of the situation, 
out of which M. Dupuy’s special opportunity arose. 
When M. Constans crushed Boulangism, it was a 
case of Republican concentration pure and simple 
against the open and avowed enemies of the Republic 
itself. It was, perhaps, the most extreme and 
justifiable resort to that expedient since it was first 
called into action sixteen years ago. But M. Dupuy, 
by the peculiar nature of the present case, found 
himself called upon to act the part of a vigorous 
ruler, not in support of Republican concentration, 
but, to some extent, in defiance of it. One of 
his strong measures, for example, the strongest 
and probably the most essential of all, was to 
close the Bourse du Travail, Another was 
to seize the Hoétel de Ville, occupy it with 
military, and practically to threaten the Municipal 
Council with suppression. All this was action in the 
teeth of the Pichou and Goblet Radicals, who have 
always posed as the truest of Republicans, and of 
the Socialist and Anarchist elements inside and 
outside the Chamber, to whose service this group of 
Radicals are becoming more and more hopelessly 
committed. M. Dupuy, for support for his vigour, 
would have to depend not upon these old props 
of the Republican concentration, but upon a 
on gd eomposed of the Moderate Republicans 
and those Ralliés from the Right at whom he him- 
self had been sneering a little time ago at Toulouse. 
In other words, M. Dupuy would have to take what 
might be made to prove the first step towards the 
formation of that Conservative Party which M. 
Constans, in another speech, recently foreshadowed 
as his ideal of a policy in the new circumstances of 
the Republic. It was an opportunity entirely after 
M. Constans’ heart. Would M. Dupuy have the 
nerve and the capacity to seize it, adopting the ideas 
of the rival “strong man?’ Would he earn the 
distinction of being the first French statesman to 
break with a now obsolete and mischievous tradition, 
and to start the Parliamentary Republic at last upon 
the career of party government? 

It seemed at first as if he were going to tread 
this path. He came down to the Chamber, appealed 
straight to the Moderates and the Ralliés, and got 
his majority with enthusiasm —the makings of a 
solid, homogeneous party. Attacked by the Left, he 
cowed them by his confident attitude. He stood by 
his police, and described M. Lozé as a victorious 
general. He denounced those politicians who dream 
of gaining power by truckling to disorder. In fact, 
he spoke as a man who felt that in the course he was 
taking the sentiment of the country and of the 
Chamber was stoutly at his back. That was on Satur- 





day. By Monday the whole situation had changed. 

M. Peytral, the Minister of Finance in M. Dupuy’s 

Cabinet, who happens to be a Radical, resigned under 

pressure from his indignant friends on the Left, and 

M. Dupuy, to purchase his return, threw overboard M. 

Lozé and abandoned the policy on which he seemed to 

have embarked on Saturday with so much confidence 

and pride. That is to say, that, having broken with 

Republican concentration on Saturday, he returned 

to it in a helpless panic on Monday. Having first 

defied the Left, he surrendered to them twenty-four 
hours later. Having made a bold advance towards 

the Ralliés and the Centre, having started on a 

course which had a future, he lost his nerve at the 

first hitch, and retreated to his old familiar stamping- 

ground of hand-to-mouth Opportunism. The main sig- 

nificance of these manceuvres is their revelation of the 

fact that M. Dupuy is not the man for such an oppor- 

tunity as was presented to him on Saturday; for though 

his action has done a lot of damage, though it has 

spoiled the opportunity for the time being, yet the 

opportunity will recur, and it will be spoiled again 

unless there is some other man in a position to make: 
use of it besides the present Prime Minister of France. 
It will recur because, by force of the nature of 
things, the bourgeoisie of France, the elements of 

the Centre and the Ralliéd Right, are tending to 

crystallise into a definite party, and their leadership, 

with a great lease of power, will again be offered to 

him who can seize and wield it. M. Constans, or 
another, may be the destined man, but it is clear 
now that it will not be M. Dupuy. He has proved 
himself a man of insufficient strength for such a 
chance—in fact, the man he seemed when making 
his impertinent and puerile speech at Toulouse. He 
may think he has managed very cleverly in holding 
his Government together till i. Peytral had got 
through his Budget. He may argue that, as M. 

Lozé was destined to go eventually, it does not signify 
too muchthat heshould go asa = thrown tothe Anar- 
chists. He may contend that the pressure from the 
Elysée was not to be resisted without disaster. But 
that is not how a strong or a far-sighted man would, 
argue. Such a view of his position may carry M. 

Dupuy along from week to week, but with it he will 
not, as the French say, “go far.’’ It will not give 
him the future which was before him when he 
seemed about to seize his chance last week, 








ENGLAND ON THE BOSPHORUS. 





Ls ROSEBERY deserves the warm congratu- 

lations of all who are interested in the cause of 
civilisation and liberty in the East upon the signal 
triumph he has secured in his negotiations with the 
Porte regarding the Armenian prisoners. England 
has, indeed, secured a splendid victory, and has once 
more established her claim to be regarded as the 
champion of oppressed nationalities. The liberation 
of the two Armenian clergymen who were sen- 
tenced to death by the tribunal at Angora is an 
event of very considerable moment. It means that 
the Armenian question has entered upon a new 
phase, and it means, also, that the Armenians have 
had fresh proof of the fact that, so long as 
a Liberal Administration remains in power in 
this country, they will not be without friends. 
There is little to add to what we have already 
said in these pages with regard to the mock conspiracy 
which led to the wholesale sentences upon the 
Armenian prisoners at Angora. Everybody who is 
acquainted with the facts knows that the conspiracy 


was a mere sham—the work of men who wished to 
stand well with the Sultan by pretending that they 
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had discovered and checkmated a dangerous move- 
ment against his sovereignty. Furthermore, though 
some Armenians may have been duped into taking 
a in this mock conspiracy, those who have know- 
edge of the facts are convinced that none of the 
men who were sentenced to death by the tribunal 
had done so. It is not a small matter that these 
innocent victims should have been rescued from 
a cruel death, whilst the fact that the Sultan 
has been compelled to yield to the representations 
of Great Britain furnishes sufficient testimony to the 
influence which this country can wield in a righteous 
cause. We believe that it was only after a severe 
struggle between the English secretary at Constan- 
tinople and the Sultan that the latter was induced 
to give way, and it is quite possible that bis surrender 
on this point will cause him to be more obdurate 
upon other questions in which Great Britain is 
intimately concerned. Whether this be so or not, 
we may congratulate the Armenians, and con- 
gratulate ourselves also, upon the success of Lord 
Rosebery’s interposition. He has justified the high 
hopes which have been felt with regard to the part 
he was likely to play in European politics, and has 
shown that in an acute crisis he is well qualified to 
maintain the honour and the pledges of his country. 

It is specially satisfactory that he should have 
gained this success in dealing with the Porte at the 
present moment, for it is only too probable that 
fresh trouble is brewing for us in that quarter. The 
visit cf the Khedive to Stamboul is not an event 
that promises well for British policy in Egypt. We 
imagine that if the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who is now on a leave that is not unlikely to end in his 
retirement from office, had been as capable and 
resolute as his predecessor, this visit of the Khedive 
to his suzerain would never have been paid. But 
be this as it may, it is clear that the whole object of 
the Sultan and his enfowrage is to win Abbas over to 
the anti-British side in the Egyptian question. This 
may seem to some to be a work of supererogation. 
Abbas showed a few months ago that he was easily 
influenced in this direction. But he had a sharp 
lesson on that occasion, and, if he were left to 
himself now, it is quite possible that he might 
recognise the fact that his real interests lie in a 
close and loyal alliance with this country. Unfor- 
tunately he has not been left alone. Foreign intrigues 
have been persistently maintained at Cairo since the 
late crisis, and the Khedive, who has the character- 
istic faults of his age, has been allowed to indulge 
himself with the idea that he may yet offer a success- 
ful resistance to the will of Great Britain. This idea, 
it is clear, will be stimulated by his visit to Constan- 
tinople. Little gocd and much harm may result 
from that visit. The Sultan, as is well known, is in 
the hands of men who are about the worst advisers 
that any sovereign could possess. Ignorant and 
fanatical, they are completely unaware of the real 
conditions under which the policy of Europe is 
now being guided. They will probably hesitate 
before advising Abbas to come to an open 
breach with this country; but it is quite certain 
that they will do what they can to stimulate his 
dislike to any interference with his prerogatives on 
the part of the English Minister in Egypt; and 
they are sufficiently blind to their own real interests 
to be willing to profit by any Continental intrigues 
which may be directed towards the same end. 

In these circumstances we cannot help feeling that 
it is most desirable that this country should have a 
strong and clear-sighted representative at the Sultan’s 
Court. Sir Clare Ford has had an honourable diplo- 
matic career, but it cannot be pretended that his tenure 
of office as Ambassador to Turkey has been a success- 
ful one. Nor will it be asserted by his best friends 





that he possesses that knowledge of the intricate 
problems of the East that the representative of this 
country at Constantinople ought to have. It is 
not for any outsiders to dictate to Lord Rosebe 
as to the manner in which he shall bestow the 
patronage of his office, but undoubtedly we should 
regard the future with greater confidence if we 
knew that British interests, including our interests 
in Egypt, were to have a stronger representative 
on the Bosphorus than the present Ambassador can 
pretend to be. The brilliant success of Lord Cromer 
at Cairo is admitted by everybody, and probably, 
if he could be induced to transfer himself from 
Egypt to Turkey, our interests would be safe- 
guarded in the most effectual manner. But, in 
any case, we trust that it will not be long before 
Lord Rosebery follows up the brilliantly successful 
coup of last week by securing for this country such 
a representation at the Porte as will satisfy every- 
body that there is no danger of any sacrifice of our 
interests in that quarter. Many questions of grave 
importance are ripening in the East, and it is 
absolutely essential that those who have to deal 
directly with the Sultan with regard to these 
questions should possess the confidence of the 
Government and people of Great Britain. England 
has won many of the greatest of her ciplomatic 
triumphs in Stamboul. It was never more necessary 
than it is at this moment that those who represent 
her in that part of the world should be capable of 
repeating the victories of the past. 





FINANCE, 





jon the week the City has been a prey to 
| apprehension, on the Stock Exchange bordering 
upon panic. The fortnightly settlement began on 
Tuesday morning. During the preceding fortnight 
the fall in prices in almost every department 
had been exceedingly severe. Many speculators, 
therefore, were unable to pay their differences, and 
it soon became evident that several failures would 
occur. Unfortunately, the losses for three years now 
have been great. The more prudent speculators for 
some time past have withdrawn altogether from the 
market, but the more reckless, in the desperate hope 
of retrieving their position, have continued to operate, 
and they have been taken by surprise by the closing of 
the Indian Mints, which added immensely to the diffi- 
culties in the United States, and in the silver-using 
countries generally. As we have been preparing our 
readers to expect for a long time past, a grave crisis 
in the United States was under any circumstances 
inevitable. During the three months—April, May, 
and June—the failures were larger than in any 
previous quarter. The liabilities amounted in the 
aggregate to about. 145,000,000 dollars, against only 
about 22,000,000 dollars in the corresponding quarter 
of last year, or about 6} times as much. The closing 
of the Indian Mints was quite unexpected in the 
United States. It increased the alarm on account of 
the currency, and, bringing on a ruinous fall in 
silver, it intensified the difficulties of the silver- 
producing States and Territories. Since then there 
has been a ruinous fall in the prices of American 
securities, and, unfortunately, there has been an 
equally heavy fall in the silver securities of other 
countries, so that losses have been suffered all 
over the world, and new fears have been excited. 
Not only was it said that there would be numer- 
ous failures within the Stock Exchange, but it 
was added that outside the House there were em- 
barrassments that would almost inevitably lead 
to suspensions; especially, it was rumoured that 
houses connected with the United States would be 
brought down. The failure of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency revived the fears of 
other difficulties in Australasia, and as for the Far 
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East, nobody can foresee what may be the conse- 
quences of the fall in silver brought about by the 
closing of the Indian Mints. Unfortunately, too, 
the drought has added to the agricultural depression 
in Europe, while the dispute in the coal trade 
threatens to paralyse all trade here at home. 
Wherever one looks one finds causes of anxiety and 
apprehension, and it is not surprising therefore that 
the Stock Exchange has been plunged in the deepest 
gloom. At the same time there is a very large 
amount of money waiting for investment. Wednes- 
day was one of the very worst days upon the Stock 
Exchange, and on Wednesday the tenders for 
£1,300,000 of Indian sterling Three per Cents. were 
sent in. Even at such a time the applications were 
for nearly twice the amount of the loan, and the 
average price obtained was £1 7s. 2d. higher than 
the minimum fixed by the India Council. 

The placing of this loan enables the India Council 
—for some time, at all events—to refuse to allot its 
bills and telegraphic transfers at below Is. 4d. per 
rupee. The closing of the Mints has naturally 
checked exports from India. There is, therefore, no 
need for sending much money to India to pay for 
goods exported from it, and it is probable that were 
it not for the loan, the Council would be obliged 
to accept prices much under 1s. 4d. per rupee. 
For instance, on Wednesday the Council offered 
for tender only 40 lakhs of rupees, whereas, 
up to a fortnight ago, it had for a long time been 
offering as much as 60 lakhs every week. Yet 
the applications for its bills and transfers were for 
little more than 5 per cent. of the amount offered. 
And there is every reason to suppose that the appli- 
cations will continue small for a considerable time 
to come. As the Council, however, had sold its new 
loan, it was able to refuse to allot the small applica- 
tions that were sent in. On the other hand, there is 
a fair demand for silver for India. It was generally 
assumed that the closing of the Mints would stop 
that demand ; as a matter of fact it has not done so, 
and the price is about 33d. per ounce. In spite 
of the alarm that exists everywhere, the rates of 
interest and discount have moved very slightly. 
Bankers and bill-brokers are doing very little, and are 
exceedingly careful as to whom they trust. All 
classes of business men, too, are obliged to act with 
caution, and the demand, consequently, for banking 
accommodation is very small. In spite, however, of 
the apparent quietude of the Money Market, there is 
naturally great anxiety, and an accident of any kind 
may send up rates very quickly ; especially they will 
move rapidly if much gold is withdrawn from the 
Bank for New York. In the City, however, the 
general opinion is that, for the present at all events, 
not much will be taken, partly because the United 
States is still indebted to Europe, and partly 
because nobody believes that the great bankers in 
New York, or the London houses that usually send 
the metal to America, will venture to put a large 
amount of bills into circulation at the present time. 








AN ACADEMIC COLLECTIVISM.* 





IVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, when the intellect 

of Young England inclined to a doctrinaire 
Liberalism, of which Mill and Spencer were the 
leading prophets, a celebrated Oxford tutor com- 
pressed the theory of the State then dominant intoa 
single aphorism: “The modern State is anarchy 
plus the policeman.” We have travelled a long way 
from that simple creed of self-help and no State 
interference, of abstract economics and utilitarian 
ethics, of the inherent badness of all Civil Services, 
and the invincible ignorance of even the best-inten- 
tioned Governments. We were all Individualists then; 
“we are all Socialists now;” Socialists, at least, in 








* The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With Preface by R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 





that wide and vague sense which secures to the 
Fabians and the 8.D.F. so much ethical credit to which 
they have no exclusive claim. We are all ready to 
reform—if we can—the economic basis and the ethical 
character of our society ; and if the State can really 
help us, we are ready to accept its aid. Only those 
of us who have not forgotten the teachings of our 
youth would like to feel some assurance that the 
action of the State will succeed where private 
enterprise and the play of economic forces fail. We 
opened the little book before us, therefore, with 
sympathy not unmingled with hope. It represents, 
presumably, the philosophic basis of the Labour 
movement ; it is written with the aid of well-known 
Labour leaders; it is pervaded with that social 
enthusiasm which is miscalled Socialism, because 
the title has been appropriated by a lower and more 
specific doctrine. Here, if anywhere, we ought to find 
an exposition of the New Liberalism which is to 
replace the former Liberal creed. 

Mr. Haldane tells us in his preface that Mr. 
Hobhouse belongs to a school who believe that the 
real economic problem to-day is not production, but 
distribution, and that to secure a fairer distribution 
of the product State intervention must be invoked 
at every turn. We think this statement is a little 
more strongly put than is justified by anything in 
the book. Mr. Hobhouse insists that the new 
economic life he hopes to see lived is mainly de- 
pendent on moral reform. The new spirit is only 
possible by the eradication of some of the egoistic 
instincts of the average man of to-day. But the 
economic basis of society must be altered if this 
moral reform is to come about. An earlier genera- 
tion talked of “economic harmonies;” the new 
school (as represented by Mr. Hobhouse) contemp- 
tuously classes them among “the mythologies of 
the early nineteenth century.” Economists like 
Fawcett and Cairns defended competition ; 
Mr. Hobhouse denounces “competitive com- 
mercialism,” and regards Trade Unionism, Co- 
operation, and State Socialism, as counter-move- 
ments, working together to a distinctly ethical end. 
The chief function of the book is to explain how 
they do it; and this it does extremely well. The 
Trade Union secures a “fair” or minimum wage 
—a wage that will give the worker (if we may 
compress Mr. Hobhouse’s statement) an opportunity 
to keep himself human. It makes him better able 
to bargain; it gets him better conditions of work 
—though some of these, such as the precautions 
required in dangerous employments, are secured 
by the State in its function as preserver of 
the peace. Co-operation, meanwhile, obviates part 
of the waste inseparable from the present system of 
production. Under that system producers provide 
for the public by guess-work; and when their 
guesses are wide of the mark, there is over-pro- 
duction and commercial depression. But for the 
needs which these movements do not meet, State 
and Municipal Socialism must be invoked. The 
improvement of machinery, the “speeding up of 
industry,” and other causes tend to intensify the 
necessity of such a provision. The incapable and 
incompetent must be kept out of absolute want— 
Mr. Hobhouse even says “in reasonable comfort,” 
not realising, we are afraid, the depths and demerits 
of some human incompetence—and must be set to 
work to provide in part for their own needs. For 
the means of providing for them and generally of 
improving the community the State, or the local 
authorities, are to draw on the surplus product 
which constitutes rent, interest, and profit—not at 
once, which would be confiscation, but by degrees, 
through readjusted death duties and progressive 
taxation. Some industries it may take over itself— 
the railways, for instance, might be controlled by a 
committee sitting at Whitehall: the rest, we gather, 
will be worked under stringent control by Govern- 
ment inspectors and Trade Unions, and subject to as 
rigorous taxation as the amplified needs of society 
may demand. 
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Now, Mr. Hobhouse knows his own division of 
economics well enough; but in his knowledge of 
other departments there are serious gaps. When 
he denounces “competitive commercialism,” we re- 
member that even a Socialist leader, Friedrich 
Engels, has pointed out in a recent work that the 
standard of trade morals tends to rise, simply 
because as trade develops it saves time and risk to 
be honest. Big firms often simply cannot afford to 
do dirty things; it is the small, struggling people 
with no reputation to keep up—the failures of com- 
petition—that show its chief evils. Then, again, 
the economic harmonies of which he is so scornful 
have been vindicated with much statistical and 
other detail of late years by two distinguished Ameri- 
can economists — Mr. Edward Atkinson and Mr. 
David A. Wells. The former in particular has 
shown that, owing to the increase of capital, in- 
terest steadily falls; owing to the increase of pro- 
duction, prices steadily fall and wages tend to rise. 
Therefore the share of the capitalist steadily tends 
to decrease relatively ; the share of the labourer to 
increase both absolutely and relatively. There 
is no “mythology” here; it is sound statistics 
and solid fact. Then, again, a very little study of 
the economic world—let us say of American railway 
management—would convince Mr. Hobhouse that it 
is not at all Democratic. The directors of a great 
American railway are frequently very worthy and 
able people; but the really important person is 
their president. Again, Democratic management of 
municipal matters in the United States is so con- 
spicuously bad that the tendency now, as Mr. Bryce 
has shown us, is to concentrate responsibility in the 
hands of individuals, even in the ordinary affairs of 
municipal government. Mr. Hobhouse talks about 
commercial depression, and absolutely ignores the 
action of the inventor. He cheerfully says that 
capital cannot leave the country, and forgets that, 
though fixed capital cannot, the new capital which is 
necessary to keep up its working will not come with- 
out proper inducement. He speaks of the Co-opera- 
tive movement as obviating the guess-work of the 
present industrial anarchy; he forgets that it is 
precisely in the supply of the ordinary necessaries 
of life to consumers, where there is least guess- 
work, that the movement has been a_ success. 
He scoffs at Malthusianism; he ignores the power- 
ful support given to it by Mr. C. H. Pearson. 
And it never seems to occur to him that, after 
all, the surplus is a variable quantity, and that 
it is quite possible not to produce enough to 
cover expenses, even in a productive co-opera- 
tive society on the soundest ethical basis. Is it 
quite certain that under his State Socialism the 
= would be adequate for all it would have 
to do? 

Reason, says Mr. Hobhouse, is better than blind 
force. Undoubtedly, if the reasoner has adequate 
premises. Otherwise he is like a skilled dialectician 
dabbling in practical medicine. 

Still, the defects of a book, as every teacher 
knows, are often among its greatest practical merits. 
They stimulate attention: they raise the aporiai 
which are the best modern substitute for the Socratic 
method. We thank Mr. Hobhouse for his suggestion 
of uporiai ; we commend his spirit ; we appreciate his 
grasp of the Labour movement; we are quite 
ready to resort with him to the action of the State 
if other means fail. But we think he completely 
fails to realise the complexity of the economic 
organism; and in view of that we still hold to the 
creed of an earlier day—that self-help is better 
than State-help, and the voluntary action of volun- 
tary combinations preferable, if it can be secured, to 
any clumsy bureaucratic machine, or to any corporate 
mismanagement; which, until his ethical reform is 
consummated, is extremely likely to result in the 
reproduction, under the direct protection of the 
sovereign power, of the mismanagement of the 
Balfour companies and the misgovernment of 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY 
NETTLESHIP. 





ROFESSOR HENRY NETTLESHIP, who died 
at Oxford last Monday, was a scholar of such 
rare as well as brilliant gifts as to deserve some 
special words of commemoration. In him, as in 
some of the famous scholars of the Renaissance, 
wonderful industry and an untiring diligence in 
pursuing minute—often even tedious—inquiries were 
united to the most refined literary taste and insight. 
His modesty and diffidence, and his avoidance of 
everything that might seem calculated to catch. the 
public ear, kept the knowledge of his gifts confined 
to a comparatively narrow circle. But within that 
circle of competent judges his reputation in his own 
studies stood second to that of no Englishman of this 
generation. His accuracy, and his willingness to 
take the utmost pains to exhaust all that had been 
written or could be ascertained on a given topic, 
were unbounded. The vast scheme he had projected 
and partly carried out for a new Latin dictionary 
(some of the materials are, we believe, in print), 
though its very comprehensiveness made his pro- 
gress with it slow, evinced both the grasp he had 
of the subject and the labour he was prepared to 
devote to it. Like the late Professor Conington, 
whose disciple and intimate friend he was, he had 
a conspicuous gift for discerning all the delicacies 
and fine shades of language. Like him, he had an 
exquisite literary taste, which was no less note- 
worthy in dealing with ancient authors than in 
his mastery of modern literature—German as well 
as English—and an admirable power of critical dis- 
crimination. 

And Mr. Nettleship surpassed even that great 
scholar in the width of his intellectual interests, 
which embraced history and subjects related to 
history (including Biblical criticism and theology), 
as well as pure scholarship, and made his remarks 
upon historical problems very acute and helpful to 
those who consulted him. He wrote comparatively 
little, apart from the lines of his own work, and did not 
in his published works disclose all his powers, partly, 
perhaps, because his taste was so fastidious. Few 
would have guessed from his writing, which seldom 
admitted anything that could be called ornamental, 
that he had an extremely keen sense of humour ; but 
the few friends by whom his jeux d'esprit, and espe- 
cially his delightful parodies, had been seen, knew 
how strong an element of humour, and even of 
capacity for gaiety, there was in his intellect and 
temper; though he often seemed depressed by a 
certain want of physical vigour, and still more by 
the difference between his ideals and what, in his 
modesty, he conceived himself to have accomplished. 
His severe avoidance of anything rhetorical in style 
was the more remarkable because he had a lively 
imagination and great susceptibility to beauty of 
literary form—indeed, to any kind of beauty, for he 
was a passionate lover of nature, and a musician of 
considerable power. 

Though he lived primarily for scholarship, he 
was actively interested in all educational questions, 
and in University matters was a consistent Liberal, 
in the true sense of the word ; that is to say, he was 
always eager for fresh light, and always willing to try 
every plan of reform upon its merits, apart from any 
prejudice or prepossession. He took from the first 
a@ very active part in the movement for extending 
university education to women, and was willing, 
both in that and any other work which commended 
itself to his sympathies, to spend his own time and 
strength ungrudgingly. This disinterested unselfish- 
ness, accompanied by a strong sense of duty, and an 
extraordinary simplicity, sweetness, and gentleness 
of character, made him one of those who were most 
respected in Oxford, as well as specially beloved by 
the inner circle of his friends. The loss which the 
University suffers by his death is great, and indeed, 
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so far as can now be seen, irreparable. 
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APROPOS OF MAUPASSANT. 





HERE was something peculiarly sad and forlorn 
in the spectacle of M. Zola delivering an oration 
on Sunday at the funeral of poor Guy de Maupassant, 
a ceremony which, by a curious irony of fate, took 
place under the auspices of the Church. M. Zola 
likened Maupassant to Rabelais and other kindred 
Frenchmen ; but, whatever his claims may be to this 
remote ancestry, there is no doubt—in so far as a 
distinctly original genius with a line of his own can 
be said to have other blood in him at all—that 
his nearest literary relation, even nearer than 
Flaubert, was M. Zola himself. In a sense the young 
disciple, whose first triumph was achieved under the 
banner of Medan, represented the hope and future 
of the school: its last hope, for amongst les jeunes 
there is none now who even wants to carry on the 
tradition. With Symbolism, Instrumentism, Deca- 
dentism, Rosicrucianism, and similar portents, they 
are heralding for French literature either a period 
of decay or a new reaction. Doubly, then, did the 
head of the house of Naturalism stand bereft by that 
premature grave. He is without an heir. Only Mr. 
George Moore, a foreigner, bringing the light into a 
foreign and uncongenial land, remains at all faithful. 
The comparison of Maupassant, which has often 
been made, with the old French conteurs and fabulists 
is at least a suggestive one. He might possibly have 
been one of them had he lived under a gayer and 
more confident dispensation. There is no knowing 
how far a man’s age may influence his genius, and 
though, with all his massive power and genuine 
Frenchness, we miss the true verve gauloise from the 
Maupassant we know, it is possible he might have 
been another Rabelais had he been born amidst that 
joyous flourishing of the French spirit which set in 
after the Hundred Years’ War. But it was his 
fate to be weighed down by the sceptical gloom 
of the latter decades of the nineteenth century, 
and to have in his veins the subtle poison of 
Renanesque irony which led the author of the 
“* Abbesse de Jouarre” himself at the end of his days 
to regret that he had not partaken more freely 
of the banquet of the senses when the blood was 
young. The difference in Maupassant was probably 
the exact difference between an age which had not 
yet done with faith and the moral laws and an age 
which apparently has. It was the habit of the old 
conteurs, as one of their critics has put it, to faire 
desprit on certain topics; they made them a subject 
of wit, a governing condition of which wit was 
the recognition of a moral law to be broken not 
always with impunity. Maupassant made the 
same topics a subject of grave preoccupation, and 
treated them on the assumption of the non- 
existence of ethics at all. What might have 
been mere grivoiserie, often, with all its grossness, 
a harmless accompaniment of the French esprit, a 
surface trait, became with him the profound sen- 
suality of contemporary France, that deadly solvent 
which, unless the excellent M. Bérenger can prevent 
it, threatens to destroy, not merely the bonds 
of society and law, but the native vigour and 
brightness of the French character itself. Even 
Maupassant’s humour, which in the old writers 
would have been honest mirth, if coarse, is in the 
main (for example in “L’Héritage”) saturnine, 
Mephistophelean. Now and then, of course, where 
the spontaneity of youth asserts itself (as in 
“ Mouche”), or where it is the memory of a pleasant 
skit (as in “Toine”), it is a little different; but in 
the main the laughter is a rire diabolique. 

M. de Maupassant himself, in the preface to 
“Pierre et Jean,” demands that his art should be 
judged apart from his philosophy or “tendency.” 
We have only a right, he says, to ask of the artist 
to “make us something beautiful in the form that 
suits him best, following his own temperament,” 
and to consider his performance accordingly. But 
with literary art, with poetry, which expresses 
thought, and much of M. de Maupassant’s work ie 





poetry, it is really impossible to make this separation. 
His powers as an artist were superb, and we should 
like to say much about him in this respect; about 
his even, serene, masterful poise, the detachment of 
himself from his work which he generally succeeded 
in maintaining, the precision, economy, and distinc- 
tion of his language: classical qualities which alone 
would enable most of his work to live. But in his 
very choice of subjects there is an ethical element 
and a conscious response to a philosophy of life. 
According to his metaphysic we are all creatures of 
illusion: “ each of us simply makes an illusion of the 
world—illusion poetical, sentimental, joyous, melan- 
choly, dirty, or lugubrious, according to his nature.” 
His own illusion, therefore, is evidenced in his 
work, and by that token we discover it to 
be a base, morose, ignoble illusion, a theory of life 
according to which the career of George Duroy, the 
detestable hero of “ Bel Ami,” follows the only logical 
plan of conduct. Maupassant had the powers of a 
great artist, his soul was attuned to a poet's 
intimations; but in deliberate obedience to his 
illusion of pessimism he chose to be what the 
Athenians once called an artist of theirs, a “ dirt- 
painter,” a Rhyparographer. Nor is he content 
that his philosophy should be manifest only from 
his choice of subjects. He expressly enforces it 
in the processes of his art. He will halt his narrative 
for a moment to point his moral. After a very 
beautiful and tender description of river memories— 
a true poetic chord—he will, for example, say: “ Et 
tout cela, symbole de l’éternelle illusion, naissait pour 
moi sur de l'eau croupie qui chariait vers la mer 
toutes les ordures de Paris” (a statement, by 
the way, which itself reveals a special illusion, 
or, to use simpler language, ignorance on the 
subject of the chemical potentialities of H,O). In- 
deed, he sometimes—he whom certain critics describe 
as so perfectly indifferent to all but the mere paint- 
ing of his pictures—grows positively didactic with 
his philosophy. His “ L’Inutile Beauté” might be 
taken as a tract on what is known here as the 
Woman Question, it expounds with so much passion 
one of the leading ideas of our Socialist thinkers and 
women-righters; but lest these people, who are 
chiefly unbounded optimists and descendants of 
Rousseau, should claim Maupassant as their own, he 
introduces two characters, who have nothing at all 
to do with the story, simply in order that they may 
talk like a pair of Schopenhauers for several pages, 
and lay down the law that man, the freak of a blind 
creative force, is a rebel against nature, and that 
nature is, so to speak, his naturalenemy. It is at 
least singular, and, perhaps, it is characteristic of 
the loose thought of modern literary philosophes, 
that M. de Maupassant, who is indifferently styled 
Realist and Naturalist, should hold the view that 
reality is an illusion, and that nature is a tyranny 
and a fraud. 

One of the least satisfactory and most typical 
things about modern literary Frenchmen like M. de 
Maupassant, one of the things which perhaps helps 
to account for their strange lack of gaiety, is their 
attitude towards death. They view it with a terror 
unknown before amongst philosophers. The thought 
fascinates them, as it fascinates us all, but it is ac- 
companied for them with unmitigated horrors, from 
which they shrink with helpless and unmanly cries. 
Loti is appalled as he witnesses death overwhelming 
a cat, or as the fright of it gleams from the eye 
of an ox that sees its companion slaughtered at sea. 
This new sentiment doubtless is partly due to the 
neurosis of the age which compels us all to feel 
everything more keenly; but it is directly an out- 
come of these writers’ new “illusions” of the 
world. These illusions unfit them to become even 
good pagans. They can neither be Epicureans nor 
Stoics, though M. de Maupassant strove his best 
to be the one, and though M. Zola labours with 
melancholy resolution to be the other. They are 
not at ease. Their peculiar vein of pessimism taints 
and troubles everything; and, in making the present 
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disgusting, instead of reconciling them to annihila- 
tion, it fills them with nameless fears. Horace could 
leave land and house and placens uxor with genial 
equanimity, because in his eyes the world was beauti- 
ful and life was good, and the thought of death, 
though it was the most familiar with him, did not 
disturb his enjoyment. The poet Nobert de Varenne 
in “ Bel Ami,” who probably speaks with the voice of 
Maupassant himself, thus discusses the subject : “ The 
day will come, mind you, and it comes very early for 
many, when laughter is over, because behind every 
visible thing death is discovered. . . . I have felt it 
working in me as though I were carrying in my breast 
a gnawing beast. Each movement, each sign, hastens 
the odious dissolution. . . . Death covers the earth, 
and fills space. I see it everywhere. The small 
insects crushed in the road, the falling leaves, the 
white hair seen in the beard of a friend, rack my 
heart, and I cry out ‘There it is!’...” This is 
a philosophy whose logic leads straight to that path 
which so many (like poor Maupassant himself) now- 
adays tread—a pathway with three stages, licence, 
madness, suicide. 








TINKERING THE DICTIONARY. 





N an article entitled “ The Function of Slang,” in 

Harper's Magazine, Professor Brander Matthews 
tells us that the English language is sorely in want 
of recruits. The regular army of our diction is worn 
out by the wars, and our American recruiting- 
sergeant proposes to enlist the camp-followers, the 
free-lances, the miscellaneous mob of words which 
conduct sprightly campaigns on their own account, 
chiefly in the Western States of America. Some 
of these irregular warriors are discovered by Mr. 
Brander Matthews to have excellent pedigrees. 
They trace their genealogy back to the Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary, and if they wear a discredited 
uniform now it is because our modern purists 
of speech do not discern the claims of long descent. 
Others have been created by the need of a 
buoyant democracy for fresh and picturesque ex- 
pression, and it is “no wonder,” says Mr. Brander 
Matthews, that the “ verbal artist hankers after such 
words which renew the lexicon of youth.” Curiously 
enough, our American professor shows no such yearn- 
ing, and is content to talk of “ elder words desiccated 
as though for preservation in a herbarium.” Frankly, 
we do not know how the “lexicon of youth” in the 
Western States would render this passage, but it is 
not unlikely that the San Francisco paraphrase would 
be unintelligible to the author of the original. Nor 
is Mr. Brander Matthews very fortunate in his pedi- 
grees. Most Englishmen are content to speak of a pack 
of cards. Why should they vary that usage because 
Mr. Brander Matthews finds “deck” instead of “ pack” 
in King Henry VI., and thinks it is “modern” and 
“even Western”? Why is “pack” so “desiccated” 
that “deck” would have a sense of novelty and re- 
freshment? “It is the duty of slang,” we are told, 
“to provide substitutes for the good words and true 
which are worn out by hard service.” What con- 
ceivable measure of service can wear out the pack of 
cards, and compel us to resort either to obsolete 
English or to the jargon of the Californian miner ? 
What master of style would disdain “ pack ” because 
it is “threadbare and dried up”? Is Mr. Stevenson 
so weary of “ good words and true” that he is eager 
to follow the example of Mr. Howells, and “atcept 
fake as good enough for him,” or use the phrase, 
“He turned off the electrics,” meaning the electric 
light? “Hereafter,” says Mr. Brander Matthews, 
“the rest of us may use either fake or electrics 
with a clear conscience, either hiding ourselves 
behind Mr. Howells—who can always give a 
good account of himself when attacked—or else 
coming out into the opening and asserting our own 
right to adopt either word because it is useful.” 
Utility is a relative term. For the purposes of the 
stage carpenter it may be useful to talk of “ faking” 





old scenery instead of providing new, but the literary 
artist who thinks this expression enriches the re- 
sources of the English language, when he wishes to 
suggest pretext or deception, may shelter the timidity 
of Mr. Brander Matthews without achieving any 
lasting renown. Mr. Howells is a writer who, for 
reasons quite distinct from his style, commands our 
respect ; but he will establish no new claim to regard 
when he chooses to write “pal” instead of comrade, 
and when Mr. Brander Matthews applauds this as 
a stroke of democratic daring. 

That the language cannot be stereotyped is true 
enough, and it is equally true that many words, 
once beyond the pale, have received the stamp of 
legitimacy. But the process is not so definite as Mr. 
Brander Matthews would have us believe. It is 
certainly not governed by every precedent which 
can be found for the revival of disused phrases, so 
transformed and caricatured that their fathers 
would not know them. A favorite colloquialism in 
America describes a man who has been discharged 
from his employment as “fired out.” Mr. Brander 
Matthews finds classic authority for this in Shake- 
speare’s 144th Sonnet, which he misquotes :— 


“ Till my good angel fire my bad one out.” 


The poet's “ better angel” is tempted by his “ worser 
spirit,” till he suspects both to be fiends :-— 
“T guess one’s angel in another’s hell. 


Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


The special significance of the phrase needs no com- 
mentary; but to plead it as a justification for the 
Americanism, and to ask us to accept “firing a man 
out” as standard English, is a little too extravagant. 
Hiding behind Mr. Howells may be safe enough for 
some controversialists, but hiding behind Shakespeare 
is evidently injudicious. It is difficult to find in the 
ragged regiment of American idioms, paraded by Mr. 
Brander Matthews, any of the soldiery qualified to 
step into the ranks which time and war have in- 
valided. We see no prospect that the “man who 
has a jag on” will pass muster in our literary diction 
for the citizen who is slightly tipsy. It seems there 
is a Chicago humorist whose definition of compara- 
tive sobriety is the state of the man who can “ jump 
from jag to jag like an alcoholic chamois.” This is 
diction in-the sense that it bas appeared in print; 
but even Mr. Brander Matthews is not hopeful that it 
will find a permanent place in English literature. 
He thinks, however, that “ swell” is no longer slang, 
and that “boom” and “ blizzard” have established 
themselves amongst the immortals. He challenges 
the historian of New York politics to make his narra- 
tive intelligible without mastering the meaning of 
“lay the pipe for nomination.” Perhaps we may 
venture to say that literature is not responsible for 
New York politics; at all events, it ought not to be 
impossible even for the unfortunate scribe who 
chooses that branch of political history to make 
every phase of it plain without employing the 
dialect of Tammany Hall. 

“In most cases,” as Mr. Brander Matthews hand- 
somely admits, “a man may say best what he has 
to say without lapsing into slang.” Briefly, that is 
our modest claim for the sufficiency of good writing. 
Virility and variety, to say nothing of grace 
and harmony, are secured by a vocabulary which 
owes nothing to the latest Western lexicon, or 
even to the hazardous conjecture that “reliable has 
apparently come to stay.” An original style is 
created by the impression of individuality on 
the legitimate forms of speech, a rudimentary 
fact which seems to have disturbed the equan- 
imity of a writer in Truth. Says this oracle: “ Lan- 
guage is only the clothes of thought, and the fashion- 
able style of literary expression changes as in- 
cessantly as the cut of fashionable garments. One 
part of a University education is to teach a man the 
art of framing sentences in the mode for the 
moment fashionable.” What fashionable fantasy at 
Oxford produced the style of John Henry Newman, 
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or of Matthew Arnold, or of Mr. Froude? Itis a new 
view of our Universities which makes them frivolous 
arbiters of English prose. Must everybody's thoughts 
be clothed in what Mr. Buchanan once called a “smart 
literary suit”? Ought Mr. Walter Pater to dress his 
delicate shades of intellectual appreciation in the 
garments which are so admirably becoming to Mr. 
Labouchere? If this were the law, then, indeed, we 
might seek allies beyond the Atlantic to overthrow 
our despotic tailor. 





A YEAR ON THE BROADS. 


—- + 


M*® EMERSON’S last and most delightful book* 
i reminds us now and then—and we know of no 
higher praise—of poor Maupassant in the moments 
when he let human nature alone and gave himself 
up to the sea and the shore. Mr. Emerson has 
chosen to illuminate a unique phase of English rural 
and waterside life. He is the poet-painter of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk broads, and the pictures he has 
drawn of them in “ English Idyls,” and in “A Son 
of the Fens,” belong to literature. With the French 
side to him, he is also of the race of Thoreau, and 
though his work gives out a less delicate flavour of 
culture than that of the American writer, he pos- 
sesses the same power of producing a refined 
catalogue of natural objects, of making us feel the 
subtle processes and movements that make up the 
sense of natural beauty. To a degree, moreover, 
he follows Thoreau’s methods. The book before us 
is the story of a full year spent on a small Norfolk 
wherry, transformed, like many of her sisters, into a 
comfortable pleasure-boat, sailing in and out of the 
landlocked and non-tidal lakes dotted over the Fen 
country of the Eastern coast. He describes his 
experiences in two ways—first in a bare log of his 
trip, and then in an expanded diary. The two 
literary methods correspond accurately to the 
painter’s rough “note” and to the finished picture. 
Take, for instance, this entry in the log of the 2nd of 
November :— 

“Rain, S.W. wind. Rooks fly home after sunset. Fish 
jamping after sunset. Saw eels swimming in river. Leaves 
dropping from willows. Low tide. Tide runs down all day and 
all night.” 

Then turn for a contrast to the detailed presentment 
of a day in December, describing a thaw after an 
early and sharp frost :— 

“ As we glided softly through this wintry scene the textures of 
the snow blanket differed widely, though everything was nearly 
of uniform colour. The snow had fallen in places upon flooded 
marshes, frozen hard, forming wastes now resembling large rolls 
of flexible and annealed snow and ice. In other places, crystalline 
fields stretched away to the snow-coloured roofs of the cottages 
and farm buildings. As we sailed along we passed a few farm 
labourers filling their carts from a muck-heap on the river-side, 
their horses with steaming nostrils standing on the wall. In 
the afternoon a thick yellow fog rose from the marshes, filling 
the distance, painting our wherry a sooty black, and transforming 
a pair of swans into dirty yellowish birds searce to be dis- 
tinguished. The river banks were decorated with picturesque 
groups of thorn trees, black against the white background, and 
sheep feeding on turnips beneath tall, leafless poplars. In one 
place an old heron stood by a dyke, his head drawn into his 
shoulders, recalling a drawing of Hoknsai, though the natural 
picture was more subtle and delicate.” 


In both these effects we have the sure touch of 
an observer who is also an artist, and who knows 
what may be done for the inward eye by the right 
kind of literary workmanship. The result cannot 
easily be conveyed in words, for Mr. Emerson paints 
in the spacious large and not in the niggling little. 
His picture of summer, autumn, winter, and spring 
life on the Broads, with its complement of sluggish, 
out-of-the-way, and therefore quaint, human life— 
the poacher, the reed-cutter, the wherryman, the eel- 
fisher—the varied flight and song of the birds, the 





* “On English Lagoons: being an Account of the Voyage of Two 
Amateur Wherrymen on the Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads.” 
By P. H. Emerson. London: David Nutt. 





extremely delicate and evanescent colour effects, 
grey and tender for the most part, but deepening 
now and then into the rarest and most brilliant 
phantasmagoria, must be taken, as one takes Thoreau, 
asa whole. One element, indeed, that one misses in 
the American observer is broadly marked in the 
traveller on these waterways. The human interest 
comes in like the recurring strain in a fugue. “A Son 
of the Fens” was a wonderful piece of portraiture, 
and some of the companion sketches to that robust 
figure in this volume are singularly happy. Here, 
again, a line, a single speech, very delicately and truly 
reproduced as to dialect, a couple of adjectives, are 
all that Mr. Emerson employs to touch off his human 
figures. They are dots in the landscape much like 
the figures that Turner throws into his pictures, but 
more lifelike, more significant. Waterman, tramp, 
blackguard, poacher, coarse lover, whining “ Methody,” 
or strapping hoyden—the way in which they appear 
and pass away before your eyes as Mr. Emerson’s 
wherry leaves them behind on fen or road, by the 
wayside malt-house, or by the sanded parlour of the 
wayside inn, represents a notable piece of literary 
illusion. Mr. Emerson impatiently disclaims kinship 
with the naturalistic school, but he is a naturalist in 
the best sense of the word, and one or two of his 
sketches of low life are quite daring enough to shock 
Mrs. Grundy. He does not, on the whole, seem 
to think that religion has very much improved 
the East Anglican peasant. What he likes in 
him is the primitive touch of paganism which, in 
the case of some of the Norfolk types, is shot through 
with a certain Danish wildness. His dislike of 
Methodism and Salvationism, the two prevalent forms 
of East Anglican popular rural faith, reveals itself 
in a certain irritableness, which gives a rather 
too “ hot” colour to his usually sane and tranquilly 
produced pictures. Take, for instance, this sketch 
of a cottage interior during a marriage feast :— 

“The bride’s mother sat next to me, a kindly, good-hearted 
old lady, who kept telling me what a grief it was to part with 
her daughter. I watched her getting nervous and restless 
for some time, when suddenly she burst forth into one of the 
saddest songs I ever heard. The words were trash, about a 
newly-buried bride and that sort of cheap sentimentality, but 
the voice and feeling she put into the song were most effective 
and terrible—it was a real lamentation. Everyone sat silent as 
death, when she finished as suddenly as she had begun, her eyes 
dimmed with tears. Throughout the song the old mill-man sat 
smoking and gravely looking into the fire. After the effect of 
the song had passed away, laughter and fl rtations were renewed, 
and several songs followed, accompanied by concertinas; the 
remarkable thing was the sadness of all the words. They sang 
of death and betrayals, of heaven and hell—there was not a 
cheerful, bright, manly song among them. It is disheartening 
to think to what a pass Methodism has brought the rural popula- 
tion. 1t is the great encourager of intellectual sottishness, 
artistic death, sentimentality and mawkishness; but what can 
one expect of any religion whose members sing of the agonies 
and sufferings of their Saviour ?” 

However, the chief charm of Mr. Emerson’s book 
is undeniably its great but usually restrained pictorial 
power. Not that he, more than other close observers 
of Nature, traverses ground where his every touch 
can be checked. The Norfolk and Suffolk Broads 
have been thoroughly—on the whole, too thoroughly 
—explored by the cockney tourist. But these are — 
summer waterfarers who, though they may enjoy 
the commoner effects of sun and cloud and sky 
and water solitudes embowered in whispering reeds, 
know nothing of the sterner joys of the Broads— 
the winter sunsets, the ring of the skates on the 
grey-black ice, the duck-shooting in flat boats by 
moonlight, the beating-up the desolate reaches of 
Breydon Water when the wind whistles over the 
Yarmouth flats. For such fair-weather voyagers, 
Mr. Emerson will often be speaking an unknown 
tongue. Especially does the wild and elusive 
bird-life of the Norfolk and Suffolk fens and 
marshes—concerned as it mainly is with strong- 
winged sea-fowl—escape them. The flight of 


snipe and curlew and mallard, the song of the 
sedge and reed warblers, the cry of the tern 
and the peewit, the music of the ice in the reed 
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beds rocked up and down by the tide—these are 
things for the hearing and seeing of which the 
tourist eye and ear will not serve. But even 
for the man who carries to the Broads nothing 
more than the knowledge of how to sail a five- 
ton yacht, to find out the haunts of the big 
roach, or, if he has gone a-wherrying, to use his 
“quant” with moderate skill, there is a month of the 
purest pleasure to be spent on these retired water- 
ways. The morning plunge in the Broad off the 
yacht’s deck, the early fish in the deep corner where 
the big bream lie, the dropping to anchor in still 
waters by the reed bed what time the water 
hen is oaring her way across the darkling water, the 
changeless peace of the marshland, the beauty of 
the great brown wherry sails as they flaunt above 
the crooked little river, the sense of mystery and 
solitude, the great sunsets, and then for change the 
rough junketings and water frolics of the summer 
season, the delight of small explorations among the 
remoter and more desolate broads—no holiday- 
resort in England holds quite so easily purchased 
a store of treasures for the heart and mind. In 
particular, a good pleasure-wherry carrying a small 
boat for fishing and exploring will yield such comfort 
as an average party of Englishmen and English- 
women can fairly need. As for the better-equipped 
traveller, who can stay to “ peep and botanise” as 
well as to fish, and sail, and swim, he can draw 
in abundance on the shyer beauties of the world 
which Mr. Emerson has so delicately and minutely 
painted. 








DEAN SWIFT. 





F writing books about Dean Swift there is no 
end. We make no complaint, because we find 
no fault; we express no wonder, for we feel none. 
The subject is, and must always remain, one of 
strange fascination. We have no author like the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. It has been said of Words- 
worth that good luck usually attended those who 
have written about him. The same thing may be 
said, with at least equal truth, about Swift. There 
are a great many books about him, and with few 
exceptions they are all interesting. Mr. Churton 
Collins’ book is for the moment the last. Mr. 
Moriarty’s preceded him by a few months. Mr. 
Henry Craik’s admirable biography is only of 
yesterday. Eleven years have passed since the first 
publication of Mr. Leslie Stephen's judicious and 
fact-crowded sketch. In 1875 Mr. John Forster 
published his first volume, which unfortunately 
remains a fragment. If you go back to 1853, you 
will get to the date of Thackeray's famous lecture, 
behind which there is the careless, but manly and 
delightful, biography of Sir Walter Scott. Dr. 
Johnson's sketch is constrained and surly. Of Orrery 
and Delany and the rest there is no time to speak, 
but they are all interesting, and all contribute some- 
thing to our knowledge of Swift, or, at the worst, 
throw some side-light across a dark and difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Churton Collins has, we need hardly say, 
produced a scholarly and accurate book. Nobody 
knows his sources better than Mr. Collins. He has 
read whatever there is to be read, and, what is 
almost as much to the purpose, his memory plays 
him no tricks. Of his author qua author his admira- 
tion is boundless. One has grown tolerably familiar 
with rhapsodies about “ A Tale of a Tub” and “ The 
Conduct of the Allies,” but Mr. Collins’ enthusiasm 
upon these subjects is as fresh as a daisy. We 
confess to a slight sense of exaggeration in some of 
Mr. Collins’ literary estimates. When, for example, 
he says that the “ History of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel” is often wearisome, but that “A Tale of a 
Tub” never is so, we are constrained to differ, and to 
confess that after the introduction, and excepting the 
digressions, we always find “A Tale of a Tub” a 
stiffish bit of reading. It is quite true, as Mr. Collins 








says, that there is nothing in Swift's allegory 
that is puzzling, but is there anything which is 
pleasing or fascinating? We are fond of theology, 
and have no unconquerable objection to allegory, 
but anything more blunt and brutal than Swift's 
ridicule of Roman Catholic dogmas we cannot 
imagine. Peter puts some brown bread before his 
brothers and swears it is mutton: “ Look ye, gentle- 
men,” cries Peter in a rage, “ to convince you what a 
couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies 
you are, I will use but this simple argument. By 
G——, it is true, good, natural mutton as any in 
Leadenhall Market, and G—— confound you both 
eternally if you offer to believe otherwise.” This is 
plain speaking, but it is not attractive reading. 
Pope once playfully said of Swift that he had 
written more libels than sermons, and, indeed, the 
whole “ Tale of a Tub” is a libel on religion, as a good 
part of Gulliver is a libel on human nature. About 
the wit and the force of the tale there can be no 
doubt, but, we stick to it, it isas a tale unpleasing and 
wearisome; and to compare it to Rabelais is, as it were, 
to compare a black draught to a bottle of Dry Mono- 
pole. As to the “Conduct of the Allies” we do not 
agree with Johnson, who said that Tom Davies could 
have written it; but to say that it sealed the fate 
of Marlborough and the Allies is to attribute to it 
more than can be proved or than seems probable. 

Turning to another subject, we daresay Mr. 
Collins is right in thus describing Swift's well-known 
lines on the “ Legion Club”—“ It seems to boil: a 
blasting flood of filth and vitriol, out of some hellish 
fountain.” It is indeed a tremendous poem, and by 
comparison turns all the gall and wormwood, even of 
our present heated political controversies, into milk 
and honey. The poem, we may remind our readers, 
was levelled at the Irish Parliament, then composed 
of Protestant landlords who, after the manner of 
their kind, robbed even their own clergy of their 
dues. It is no doubt a fearsome satire, but we think 
Mr. Collins’ language must be a little too strong, for 
if it were all he says, it could hardly give the pleasure 
it undoubtedly does. But this is a matter easily put 
to the test. Read the lines overagain. They are in 
the twelfth volume of Scott's edition. The late Lord 
Tennyson was very fond of them. 

But though Mr. Collins may be right about the 
“ Legion Club,” we protest he must be wrong when 
he asserts, as he does, that to find any parallel to 
the “Beast’s Confession,” we must go to the 
speeches in which the depraved and diseased mind 
of Lear runs riot in obscenity and rage. This is 
rather a strong description of Lear, but is dreadfully 
unfair towards the “ Beast’s Confession,” which can 
only be ruled out of order by proscribing satire 
altogether, which Heaven forfend. 

Nobody has brought out more effectively than 
Mr. Collins Swift's almost ceaseless literary activity. 
To turn over Scott’s nineteen volumes is to get some 
notion of it. It is not a pleasant task, for Swift was 
an unclean spirit, but he fascinates and makes the 
reader long to peep behind the veil, and penetrate the 
secret of this horrible, yet lovable, because beloved 
man. Mr. Collins is rather short with this longing on 
the part of the reader. He does not believe in any 
secret. He would have us believe that it is all as 
plain as a pikestaff. Swift was never mad, and was 
never married. Stella was a well-regulated damsel, 
who, though she would have liked very much to 
have been Mrs. Dean, soon recognised that her 
friend was not a marrying man, and was, therefore, 
well content for the rest of her days to share his 
society with Mrs. Dingley. Vanessa was an ill- 
regulated damsel, who had not the wit to see that 
her lover was not a marrying man, and in the most 
vulgar fashion possible thrust herself most incon- 
veniently upon his notice, received a snubbing, took 
to drink, and died of the spleen. As for the 
notion that Swift died mad, Mr. Collins con- 
ceives himself to get rid of that by reprinting a 
vague and most inconclusive letter of Dr. Bucknill’s. 
The mystery and the misery of Swift’s life have 
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not been got rid of by Mr. Collins. He has left them 
where he found them—at large. He complains, 
perhaps justly, that Scott never took the trouble to 
form any clear impression of Swift’s character. Yet 
we must say that we understand Sir Walter’s Swift 
better than we do Mr. Collins’. Whether the Dean 
married Stella can never be known. For our part, 
we think he did not; but to assert positively that 
no marriage took place, as Mr. Collins does, is to 
carry dogmatism too far. 

A good deal of fault has lately been found with 
Thackeray's lecture on Swift. We still think it 
both delightful and just. The rhapsody about 
Stella we except from our praise. Rhapsodies 
about real women are usually out of place. Stella 
was no saint, but a quick-witted, sharp-tongued 
hussy, whose fate it was to win the love and pacify 
the soul of the greatest Englishman of his time—for 
to call Swift an Irishman is sheer folly, But, apart 
from this not unnatural slip, what, we wonder, is the 
matter with Thackeray's lecture, regarded, not as 
a storehouse of facts or as an estimate of Swift's 
writings, but as a sketch of character? Mr. Collins 
says quite as harsh things about Swift as are to 
be found in Thackeray’s lecture, but he does not 
attempt, as Thackeray does, to throw a strong light 
upon this strange and moving figure. It is a hard 
thing to attempt—failure in such a case is almost 
inevitable, but we do not think Thackeray wholly 
failed. An ounce of mother-wit is often worth a 
pound of clergy. Insight is not the child of study. 
But here again the matter should be brought to the 
test by each reader for himself. Read Thackeray’s 
lecture once again. 

What can be happier or truer than his comparison 
of Swift with a highwayman disappointed of his 
plunder ? 


“The great prize has not come yet. The coach with the 
mitre and crosier in it, which he intends to have for his share, 
has been delayed on the way from St. James’s. The mails wait 
until nightfall, when his runners come and tell him that the 
coach has taken a different road and escaped him. So he fires 
his pistols into the air with a curse, and rides away in his own 
country.” 


Thackeray’s criticism is severe, but is it not just? 
Are we to stand by and hear our nature libelled and 
our purest affections beslimed without a word of 
protest? “I think I would rather have had a 
potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith than 
have been beholden to the Dean for a guinea and 
a dinner.” So would we. But no one of the Dean’s 
numerous critics was more keenly alive than 
Thackeray both to the majesty and splendour of 
Swift's genius, and to his occasional flashes of tender- 
ness and love. That amazing person, Lord Jeffrey, 
in one of his too numerous contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, wrote of the poverty of Swift's 
style. Lord Jeffrey was, we hope, a professional 
critic, not an amateur. 








ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 


—_ oO 


HE twentieth volume of the Rougon-Macquart 
Series, “Le Docteur Pascal” (Paris: Char- 
pentier), brings to an end that “natural and social 
history of a family under the Second Empire.” It is 
not only the last of the set, it is the least. Not 
merely is it ill-composed, put together without sense 
of order and proportion, but its main subject is un- 
speakably repulsive, and the springs of action which 
the author has invented for his personages with pro- 
found seriousness are more often than not frankly 
ludicrous. Lack of humour has, indeed, always been 
a fatal weakness of M. Zola. He takes the world— 
or, rather, the world of his imagination, which is 
quite another matter—with colossal solemnity ; there 
is never a laugh in him, never a touch of irony. If 
he could only get outside himself, and see how funny 
he sometimes is! But, no; he has the great, chaotic, 
cosmographic abundance of Rabelais, without a trace 





of Rabelais’ saving quality; he cannot “se mata- 
graboliser la téte,” he cannot Pantagruelise. There 
is something monstrous, something almost uncanny, 
in this pontifical attitude—nay, there is something 
almostimpious. The twenty volumes of the Rougon- 
Macquart Series are Zola’s days of creation; and he 
prose after the twentieth day, and says that it is 
good. 
Well, some of it is good, some of it even great; 
but “ Le Docteur Pascal” is paltry and bad. How 
could the author of “La Débidcle” have fallen so 
low? The explanation seems to be that M. Zola, 
withall his paradeof scientific equipmentand method, 
is anything but a psychologist. The complex motives 
of men and women, the inner working of their 
minds, are sealed to him. To apply in his case a 
distinction which is by no means to be restricted to 
formal poetry, he is not a lyric, but an epic writer. 
He deals best with humanity in the lump, vast 
masses of men, the grandiose, the panoramic; he 
works with the big brush of the fresco-painter. Thus 
his greatest successes, “ L’Assommoir,” “ Germinal,” 
“La Débicle,” are all prose-epics. But “ Le Docteur 
Pascal,” if it is anything at all, is a drama of the 
inner life: a study of the actions and characters, 
wills, and what M. Bourget would call “ soul-states ” 
of two or three people. Now, there are scores of 
novelists who can do this sort of thing better than 
M. Zola; there are few, if any, who have done it 
worse, 

The main subject of the book, we have said, is inde- 
scribably repulsive. You will find it anticipated, with 
a difference, in the first Book of Kings, in the episode 
of King David and Abishag the Shunammite. The 
love of a sexagenarian for a young girl, with what- 
ever tact you treat it, is a theme which makes one in- 
stinctively pull a wry face. If you must choose this 
theme, you will make the love as spiritual as possible. 
You will use artful reticence, and keep the animal 
side of the matter as much as possible out of sight. 
You will probably hint that the relations of the 
loving pair are almost those of father and daughter ; 
upon the difference between almost and quite 
you will be careful not to expatiate. That, how- 
ever, is not M. Zola’s way. He describes the 
guilty loves of Pascal Rougon and Pascal's niece 
Clotilde with gusto, and seems positively to 
revel in the analysis at every stage of senile 
erotics. And then the childish absurdity of the cause 
which brings the pair of lovers together! Of course, 
you have assumed one of two things; either that 
Clotilde is a depraved creature, “folle de son corps,” 
immodest, with perverted instincts, or that there is 
the glamour of supreme genius about Pascal, some 
fascinating personal quality in him which could 
make a young girl forget his sixty years. Nota bit 
of it. Clotilde is represented as a pure-minded 
sensible damsel, “ with a round and solid head,” while 
Pascal has no dazzling qualities, but is a mere country 
doctor, bookworm, and bore. You will never guess 
why the girl throws herself into his arms—it is all 
because of a cupboardful of newspaper extracts! 
Only that and nothing more. You know M. Zola’s 
habit of taking some inanimate object as the symbol, 
the integrating factor of each of his stories. In “Au 
Bonheur des Dames” it is the big drapery stores, in 
“ Germinal ” the mine, in “ L’Assommoir” the wine- 
shop, in “La Béte Humaine” the locomotive, and so 
forth. Round these things as centres the story 
groups itself as an Ibsen play round thestove. They 
give a corporate unity to the personages of the 
novel, and, indeed, themselves figure among the 
active dramatis persone—just as the stove figures 
in the third act of Hedda Gabler. In “Le Docteur 
Pascal” this central symbol is the cupboard of news- 
paper cuttings. Opposing parties wage war around 
it. To the‘ doctor it is the Ark of the Covenant, for 
it is his complete collection of documents on heredity 
as exemplified in the private annals of the Rougon- 
Macquart family. To the doctor’s mother it is the 
accursed thing, a Golgotha, a place of skulls, because 
of the ugly facts about her family which the news- 
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paper cuttings would disclose. Clotilde, the doctor’s 
niece, and Martine, his ignorant, superstitious 
serving-wench, alternately take sides for and against 
the cupboard. “Bow down before the Holy of 
Holies !" says the doctor, and they bow. “Burn the 
devil's work!” shrieks the malignant witch of a 
mother, and they try to burn. The gravity with 
which M. Zola narrates all this is amazing; while it 
is ten toone that the reader's sides ache with laughter. 
But he laughs best who laughs last; and the victory 
is decidedly with the doctor. For one night, whilea 
fearful storm was raging without, Pascal and his 
niece, unable to sleep, came down from their several 
chambers, in the most rudimentary of toilettes, and 
both made straight, by an unerring instinct, for the 
magnetic and mysterious cupboard. But the doctor 
came in a good first, and, to console the loser in the 
race, unfolded to her all his treasures, pointed out all 
the relationships of the Rougons and the Macquarts 
for generations back (with accurate dates), told the 
wondrous tale how Adelaide begat Ursule, and Ursule 
begat Helen, and Helen begat Jeanne Grandjean. He 
then explained, at great length, and with voluminous 
quotations, the whole doctrine of heredity. This 
glorious revelation was too much for the virtue of 
Clotilde—and she fell, in amorous ecstacy, into the 
doctor’s arms. This is surely the strangest way of 
seducing lovely woman that the brain of man ever 
conceived. Henceforth, away with love-philtres, 
guitar-serenades, and insidious kisses in moonlit 
arbours! In future, when Lovelace is determined to 
have his wicked will of Clarissa, he will read her the 
genealogical tree of the Rougon-Macquart family, 
with copious extracts from Darwin, Weismann, and 
the back numbers of the Medical Journal. 

Those who have got so far with the book will 
probably proceed no farther; it is a pity to spoil a 
good laugh. But should they pursue their inquiries 
they will find that the doctor ultimately succumbs 
from an inherited malady (oh! heredity, what things 
are perpetrated in thy name!), and dies miserably— 
not even leaving his notes behind him for Clotilde to 
piece together into a volume—as Mrs. Elvsted piously 
pieced together the notes of the defunct Livborg. 
For the old mother and Martin between them have 
carried the precious cupboard by assault, and the 
newspaper-cuttings are a charred heap. Sic transit 
gloria Rougon-Macquartiorum. 
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“LA REINE JUANA”—“ HERNANI,” 


MONG the latest and not the least noteworthy 
ys performances of the Comédie Francaise at 
Drury Lane was that of La Reine Juana, a five-act 
drama in verse by M. Alexandre Parodi. This is a 
thing of “inspissated gloom.” It is too long— 
everything is too long in this world—and its story 
at the outset is a little confusing; but it isa by no 
means inconsiderable piece of work, it never falls 
below the level of poignant drama, and in its last 
act it rises to the sheer heights of tragedy. Why 
some English critics have hastened to label it 
“school of Victor Hugo” I cannot for the life of me 
understand. It deals, to be sure, with the Spain of 
Charles Quint, and so does Hernani, but there, to 
my sense, all resemblance ends. Victor Hugo fan- 
tasticated everything he touched. His characters are 
all monsters, devils, angels, or romantic impossi- 
bilities — the characters of sublime melodrama. 
His horrors are all of the mechanical, fee- 
faw-fum, Duchess of Malfy order — the horrors 
of sublime melodrama. But, whatever La Reine 
Juana may be, melodrama it assuredly is not. It 
deals with an inner struggle of the passions, the 
history of a tortured soul; it shows, as some of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays show, how the weight of a 
king's crown may crush the natural affections of the 





man ; it is the tragedy of humanity dehumanised by 
ambition. This isa fine theme, and M. Parodi has 
almost risen to the “height of his great argument.” 
I say almost, because a certain lack of severe sim- 
plicity, a certain tendency to sacrifice clearness of 
form to wealth of colour, have brought the play- 
wright short of complete success. In the first act 
Juana of Castile is mourning the untimely death of 
her husband Philip. She has discovered that he has 
been poisoned, and, in the hope of detecting the 
assassin by confrontation with the corpse, has 
the body exhumed and paraded on a bier. Her 
one cry is “vengeance,” and at this ery her 
father, Don Ferdinand of Aragon, visibly shrinks 
—for it was he who, with the design of uniting the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, had, by proxy, com- 
mitted the crime. Seeing his daughter persistent in 
her design to discover the truth, he publicly declares 
her a madwoman, and orders her incarceration for 
life in the castle of Tordesillas. This first act, which 
passes in a vaulted chapel, and has for a background 
a funeral procession of chanting monks, at once 
strikes a solemn note. It plunges you into a region 
of ferocious elemental passions and unnatural crime, 
it stifles you with the murky air of a dungeon, from 
which you are not to escape until the end of the 
play. Years have passed, Don Ferdinand is dead, 
and Juana is still believed by her people to be 
mad. Meanwhile her son Charles is growing 
up to manhood, King of Aragon and Castile, with 
some hope of being elected to the Empire. He has 
always believed the legend about his mother, whom 
he has not even had the curiosity to visit. But at 
length two partisans of the Queen, Don Juan and 
Don Arias, determine to open the young king's eyes 
to the truth, and entreat him to visit Tordesillas. 
He consents, after vain attempts at dissuasion from 
a certain Fray Marcos (for it seems, somehow, that 
the queen's incarceration is also to the interest of 
the Church). A long monologue, however, shows 
that already Charles’s ambition fears to find con- 
firmation of the story he has just heard, and he 
finally gives up the projected visit on learning from 
Fray Marcos (who judges rightly that certainty will 
hold Charles back much more surely than doubt) 
that “la reine n’est pas folle.” This blunt admission, 
coming like a thunder-clap at the end of a long scene of 
debate and hesitation, brings down the act-drop 
with tremendous effect. Years again pass, and we 
find that Charles has at last made up his mind to 
visit Tordesillas. Here we have a cleverly written 
scene between a time-serving physician and the 
queen’s gaoler, a gloomy, inflexible personage in 
black velvet. The physician declares the queen 
quite sane, but, on being roundly told that high 
reasons of State demand the opposite opinion, gives 
way, and consents to sign any document put before 
him. This part of the physician, sceptical, 
Epicurean, conscienceless, was, | may mention in 
passing, admirably played by M. Pierre Laugier. 
The interview between Charles and Juana begins 
smoothly enough, with the mother’s tears of joy, 
the son’s outbreak of filial instinct, and the pretty 
prattling of the Infanta Catalina. But as it becomes 
clearer and clearer that Juana will not resign her 
title to the throne—she is held by a vow to her 
dead husband—Charles’s tone changes; the king 
worsts the man in him; and he abruptly de- 
parts, leaving his mother to her doom. Hitherto 
Juana has been sane enough ; but in the fourth act— 
more years have passed—-we find that the unhappy 
woman is at length becoming what her persecutors 
pretend she has always been. It is the (rather 
tardy) revelation of the truth as to her husband's 
murder which unseats her reason. Under the shock 
of the discovery that her husband's murderer was 
no other than her own father, coupled with the 
announcement that her son definitely refuses to 
release her, she falls into a fit of frenzied raving, 
just as a deputation from the Cortes enters to in- 
vestigate the state of her mind. Between this crisis 
and the last act many more years have passed—for 
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it is of the essence of this tragedy that it slowly 
unfolds the history of a life-time—and Juana is now 
a very old woman, on her death-bed. Her son, now 
Charles Quint, conqueror of Solyman and Barbarossa, 
Emperor of the Western World, comes to bid her 
farewell. But she curses him, and threatens him 
with the sure pains of hell, unless he repents and 
makes expiation. The scene, as the old woman, 
uncanny and haggard as one of the witches in Macbeth, 
gathering her royal robe about her, and assuming 
the crown, totters with curses towards her son and 
forces him in terror to his knees, is really appalling. 
Charles promises to abdicate and enter a monastery, 
whereupon the poor tortured woman dies at last. 

Mile. Adeline Dudlay, who sustains the arduous 
part of Juana, is a veritable tragedy-queen. She has 
a grave, intellectual face, a resonant voice, stately 
dignity of attitude and gesture, and, in her best 
moments, that dominating,integrating, fusing quality 
which for want of a better name we call inspiration. 
The image of this fine actress in the last act of La 
Reine Juana is one which will long linger in the 
minds of all who saw it. M. Leitner as Charles 
Quint, M. Leloir as Don Ferdinand, M. Paul Mounet, 
M. Albert Lambert fils, M. Samary, and, indeed, all 
concerned, contributed to one of the most impres- 
sive performances of the Comédie Francaise season. 
About Hernani, played on a recent occasion, there is 
nothing new to be said. M. Mounet-Sully made the 
most of the “lyrism” and romantic mystery of the 
immortal bandit, M. Silvain as Don Gomez gave the 
“scene of the portraits” with impressive effect, M. 
Le Bargy as Don Carlos “ might have stepped out of 
acanvas of Velasquez” (this is a stereotype, but I 
cannot invent anything novel for the moment— 
besides, the phrase really expresses my thought), 
and Mile. Bartet was a somewhat insignificant 
Dojia Sol. 

And so ends the present visit of the Comédie 
Francaise to London. It has been an affair of great 
artistic interest to the playgoer, if scarcely lucrative 
(that, however, is no affair of mine) to the gentlemen 
whom Colley Cibber would have called the “ under- 
takers.” Anything like a general consideration of 
the season I must put off till next week—and, 
perhaps, till the Greek Kalends. A. B. W. 








ON THE WAY TO NYASSALAND.* 





InHAMBANE, 8.E, Arrica, May 22nd, 1893. 


E took on board at Lourenco Marques a motley 

crew of deck-passengers. They were eighty- 
seven all told—natives who had been working for the 
last year or two at the mines, or on the Delagoa 
Bay Railway, and were returning home with their 
savings. There they were—omnia sua secum port- 
antes—mostly in the form of tightly strapped 
bundles containing rainbow-coloured rugs and 
blankets, with perhaps an umbrella of fearful and 
wonderful make. There was one huge gamp in 
red, white, and blue, evidently just bought, and 
a@ great treasure. Most of the bundles had thin- 
legged iron cooking-pots and tin pans and basins 
strapped to them—or the latter were strung, like 
shields, to the breasts and backs of their owners. 
The prevailing costume was—cast-off clothes and the 
waistcloth or pagne (Turkish towel or otherwise)— 
usually, lam sorry to say,in a condition no words 
will describe, though there were shining exceptions. 
They were a mixture of types, and various shades of 
complexion, but the prevailing tint was a very deep 
shade of brown. On the whole they seemed of a 
lower type than the better sort of Natal Kafir. They 
were too much like the paupers of civilisation. Here 
and there was one with a tattooed tribal mark—an 
old patriarch with iron-grey hair (who distinguished 
himself from the rest by a singular lack of ornaments 
—he had hardly a bangle to his name, whatever that 





*See our issue of June 24th. 





may have been, but, on the other hand, his luggage 
consisted of two stout and substantial bales of 
blankets) had a line of knobs like cherry-stones down 
the middle of his forehead. One or two had the 
middle front teeth filed or knocked out, one 
or two more had their hair shaved in fantastic 
patches; but, on the whole, those suggestions of 
barbarism were rare. Ornaments abounded — 
chiefly bangles of brass and iron wire. Nearly all 
the passengers were men, but there were two or 
three women, one of whom seemed to be a person of 
consequence. She was not located forward with 
the rest, but a sail was rigged up on deck abaft 
the engines, to form a tent for her. She carried 
two varnished tin trunks and an iron bedstead, in 
sections. She wore a peacock-blue velvet jacket 
trimmed with gold braid, and a deep pink pagne, and 
over both (showing an extremity of each) a startling 
arrangement in “ art-muslin”’—chiefly crimson and 
yellow. Yet the effect, though daring enough, was 
not offensive, perhaps because the colours were dis- 
posed in broad surfaces and simple folds. Had the 
stuff been cut and draped to suit the requirements 
of European fashion, the vulgarity would have been 
glaring. She was a young woman, I suppose about 
twenty or a little over, of a very ordinary Kafir 
type of feature, but with a small, shapely head and 
a grand figure; she stood like an antique statne 
(the comparison is hackneyed, but I know no other), 
and moved accordingly. As for the rest, it was 
a marvel to me how they all stowed themselves 
away, for the Jnduna is by no means a large vessel ; 
but I am told she has carried 300, and that without 
encroaching on the upper deck. Looking down on 
them from this upper deck when they had disposed 
themselves to sleep, which they did at the laudably 
early hour of the cocks and hens, they presented 
a curious spectacle—a sea of blankets, with a head 
afloat on it here and there. Though soclosely packed 
there was no quarrelling; they appeared perfectly 
orderly and good-humoured throughout, and though 
naturally somewhat excited when Inhambane came 
in sight, they never became objectionably noisy. 

We reached Inhambane on the evening of Sunday, 
May 2lIst. It is, seen from the ship’s deck, a sur- 
prisingly bright and smart-looking place for a 
Portuguese possession. But then it js, as a port 
with which English steamers are concerned, of very 
recent origin. Groves of cocoa-palms flank the town 
to left and right, which, I suppose, conceal the 
squalid element one would naturally expect in a 
Portuguese settlement, for a close inspection reveals 
a multitude of beehive-shaped straw huts nestling 
among the trunks. Inhambane, apart from the 
native element, consists of a lime-washed cream- 
coloured church, with a square tower of a type often 
seen in English villages, but apparently standing 
apart from the rest of the building, which is like the 
churches one sees by the dozen in Naples—debased 
Renaissance, I suppose, or a still more debased copy 
thereof; but I am ina state of heathen darkness as 
regards architecture. The next most central object 
is a long, low barrack, red-roofed and lime-washed, 
serving as the Custom House stores. Several other 
buildings, mostly of iron, are scattered about, each 
standing in an enclosure of its own, and perhaps 
shadowed by a cluster of cocoanut palms, one of the 
most pleasant looking, with a red-tiled roof and 
embowered in trees, being the Dutch house. The 
ground slopes gently down from the church and 
Custom House to the beach—rising, to the left, in a 
bluff, steep, but not very high, grown with bush (the 
soil where it shows through is reddish) and crowned 
with trees, hketween which peeps out another most 
inviting-looking abode. There is no jetty at Inham- 
bane, though a sketch taken in 1890 (see the Pall 
Mall Budget for February of that year) shows 
one in an advanced state of decay. The Captain 
tells me it has, since that date, dropped gently back 
into nothingness, and no effort has been made to 
replace it. Consequently he who would land at 


Inhambane must be carried through the shallow 
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water by the natives of the place, and be careful to 
choose one who is up to his weight. 

We left Inhambane at sunrise on Tuesday morn- 
ing, carrying with us as passengers three Portuguese 
soldiers — sturdy Kafirs in holland shirts con- 
spicuously marked in red, for whom H.M. Com- 
missioner for Nyassaland (who, by the bye, was to 
have been a passenger by the Jnduna, but was 
detained in Durban, at the last moment, by press 
of business) had unwittingly provided unexpected 
and most welcome accommodation in the shape of 
a light cart which he is conveying up-country, and 
which stood on the deck aft in a convenient position. 
At whatever time of day you looked in that direction, 
you were pretty sure to see these three gaillards 
snugly curled up in it, or perched about it in various 
attitudes, gossiping. The chief officer tried in vain 
to utilise their services as deck-hands. As soon as 
he chased them out of the cart on one side, they 
dodged round the deck and climbed into it again 
on the other, and he gave them up at last as a 
bad job. Why this should be expected of them 
when the Portuguese Government had paid their 
passage for them was not apparent; but it seems 
to be the whole duty of coloured man to work at 
all times and in all places soever, and make no 
remarks. And if he fail in this for one moment, 
he is worthless and a cumberer of the ground. 

Our passengers seem to run in threes. We have 
three gentlemen about to proceed up country with 
Commissioner Johnston (who is expected to come 
up with us at Chinde, in H.M.’s gunboat Raccoon), 
also three members of the Belgian expedition on 
their way to Lake Tanganyika, under the auspices of 
the Congo Free State and the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Society. Commandant Descamps is an experienced 
African explorer and chef de station, having worked 
for three years in the remote district of the Upper 
Sankuru, when he was in charge of Lussambo station. 
He has been into Katanga and visited Msiri, of whom 
he gives a very bad character, scarcely agreeing with 
Mr. Frederick Arnot’s estimate of that king. He 
says, moreover, that Msiri was not a genuine native 
chief, but “une espéce de trafiquant arabe,” who 
maintained by a despotic tyranny the power he had 
won by force or fraud or both. But the tyranny of 
African kings is a subject which merits study; it 
regularly comes to the fore when any question of 
annexation is on the tapis. 

M. Descamps is a man apparently about forty— 
quiet, shrewd, practical—of apparently inexhaustible 
good-humour, and with a fund of information on 
things African of whose extent one only becomes 
aware by degrees. He is going to take over two 
nations on the west side of Lake Tanganyika, Mpala 
and Albertville, which are to be the Free State's 
outposts against the slave-raiding Arabs of Ujjiji. 
The African Lakes Company have undertaken the 
transport of the expedition and its loads—including 
rifles, ammunition, and two Nordenfeldt guns—as 
far as the upper end of Lake Nyassa, where M. 
Descamps will engage carriers for the march along 
the Stevenson road to the lower end of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

We came in sight of the Chinde mouth on the 
morning of Thursday, the 28th, after two days of 
rolling on a beautiful, but exceedingly uncomfortable 
sea. We passed five branches of the Delta—nothing 
visible but a long, low, dull-green line of shore—and 
at last sighted the thin cocoa-nut palms which, so far, 
are the only mark for sailors. They are. easily 
missed in a doubtful light—and, in fact, on her last 
voyage, the Jnduna ran past them and was forced to 
put back. Fortunately, the tide was rising, and the 
water high enough for us to cross the bar at once, 
which we did with only a slight shock to the vessel's 
keel when she grazed the ground. Once out from 
among the rollers—and a magnificent sight they 
were—we were in smooth water, with low, wooded 
shores on either hand, and the thin palm trees—one 
of them dead—visible at close quarters. A hippo- 
potamus was disporting himself close in shore, but 





too far off for us to do more than note the fact that 
his head, or rather his nose, was above water. A 
little more tacking and winding, and much heaving 
of the lead, and then Chinde was full in sight, and 
we anchored just off the English Concession—near 
enough to read “ African Lakes Co., Ltd.,” on a 
black board over an iron store. A. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


S1r,— When the controversy passes into the field of ethies, Mr. 
Olivier withdraws, citing the authority of a professor of moral 
hilosophy for the belief that moral philosophy is unteachable. 
hat this professor teaches, in the discharge of his office, if such 
is his opinion, I am sure I cannot tell; but I think our curiosity 
may now be at rest regarding the philosophical conception of the 
relation of the individual to society, on which we were told that 
Socialism is founded. I will not play any more “chess” in 
trying to explain what I thought were contradictory statements, 
I have not succeeded with Mr. Olivier’s help, and I am quite 
sure I should not succeed without it. But I do not think he 
need be so curt because I presumed that he probably had 
a self-consistent meaning, and tried to interpret his terms so as 
to elicit one. 

The text that has been quoted from Hegel is too general to 
indicate his view. It only says that a self has to be satisfied ; 
but the question is what makes up a moral self—and here Hegel 
is absolutely explicit. No one who in any degree plays fast and 
loose with the family has a shadow of a claim to say that he 
“errs with Hegel.” 

I am sorry if this discussion seems pedantic. I do not think 
that it really is so. Our countrymen are eager for ideas, an 
naturally enough, are sometimes put off with an imitation. 
think it is worth while to warn them now and again.—Your 
obedient servant, B. BosanQueEt. 


THE ECONOMIC TRILEMMA. 


Srz,—The strength of Individualism lies less in its age or 
in the laws and institutions of the country than in the heart of 
man, and in its harmonising with that seltishness, or preference 
for self, which is so natural to most of us. The strength, in 
fact, of any system lies in the animating and sustaining motives 
to which it makes appeal. 

And every economic system, implying human action as it 
does, is inseparable from feeling and from motives. For it is a 
truism of psychology that the immediate antecedent of voluntary 
action is invariably some kind of feeling. 

Hence, to attempt to separate economics from ethics, though 
no doubt it can be done for purposes of theory and definition, is 
as hopeless, practically, as the idea that fruits will grow on trees 
which are devoid of roots. 

But not only must an industrial commana be always based 
upon some feeling or combination of feelings, but there are only 
three feelings, or combinations of feeling, which can serve as 
the foundation of a logical and self-consistent economy—these 
being (1) unmixed self-love; (2) pure altruism ; and (3) isophily, 
or regard for others and for self in equal balance. 

Correspondingly and practically, we can imagine economics 
of only these three types—(1) one in which the normal and pre- 
dominating motive is selfishness, i.e., an individualistic system ; 
(2) one in which altruism is the predominating motive of the 
agents—a type of which history not produced an — 
yet ; and (3) one resting on “ isophily,” that is, equal regard for 
others and for self—which, indeed, is the only possible founda- 
tion for Socialism, if it is ever to have a foundation at all. 

Now, Professor Huxley once remarked that “ the reorganisa- 
tion of society upon a purely scientific basis is not only 
practicable, but is the only political object much worth fighting 
about.” I agree with him. And one—perhaps the chief— 
characteristic of a subject being in a “ scientific ” phase is that 
the agents and laws involved can be defined with accuracy both 
qualitative and quantitative. Now, while this can be said of the 
base of Socialism, it cannot be said of the types 1 and 2. 

Individualism, e.g., preseribes the colour of a normal economic 
action——“ selfish” it is to be; but to what extent this feeling 
is to be followed it does not prescribe. The law has to supply 
the omission here. 

If it were possible to construct and put in practice an economic 
system resting on altruism, such a system would be open 
to the same obj 

But “i ” not only prescribes the motives of normal 
economic actions, but it also defines to what extent each motive 
is to be followed, viz., each one to the same extent as the other. 
Hence Socialism stands alone as supplying guidance both quali- 
tative and quantitative—all the members of an industrial com- 
munity are to have equal industrial opportunities, and 
correspondingly, each is to aim at feeling isophilitically. 

I am sorry that Mr. Olivier does not admit the difference 
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between deriving pleasure from an action, and doing the action 

solely with a view to that pleasure. To me it seems that the 

whole question of subjective morality lies in the distinction. 

Perhaps, however, he does not believe in motives being any 

criterion of action. E. D. GIRDLESTONE. 
July 10th, 1893. 


P.S.—Mr. Olivier, in his powerful article on the “Idea of 
Democracy” in this quarter's Seed-Time, expresses that idea 
under the formula of “ Freedom, Equality, and Brotherhood,” 
apart from which he seems to imply that there can be no demo- 
eracy. But surely there is an ethical element in this idea! If 
not, what can be the meaning of “ ethical” ? 

In the same Seed. Time, under the head of “ Tidings from 
Topolobambo ”—a recent Socialistic colony—the remark is made, 
by one who had lived and worked there for three years, that 
“the future of the colony depends a great deal upon the ideals 
formed there.” But what effect on conduct can be produced by 
ideals that are wholly non-ethical ? 





OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—The recent formation of an influential “Schools 
Gradation Committee” is an important step in the direction of 
educational progress. We want no system of iron uniformity 
in secondary education, and the designation “ Gradation” Com- 
mittee suggests that a leading feature of its work will be to 
consider what kinds of schools will best meet the requirements 
of the country, and how they should be related to primary schools 
on the one side and to the universities on the other. 

But the Committee cannot fail to be at once confronted 
by the difficulty of obtaining thorough information as to the 
needs of the country. Unlike primary, secondary education 
does not admit of compulsion. Abstract calculations as to the 
number of boys and girls who “ought” to be in secondary 
schools are of little use. The provision which is supplied by the 
help of public funds must be such as will be valued by the 
inhabitants of each district, or the schools when opened will 
stand empty. 

How is the necessary information to be obtained? I can see 
no other satisfactory method than that of a Government Com- 
mission. To carry out such an inquiry would be a long and 
laborious work, and it would demand the services of highly 

ualified and experienced men armed with public authority. 

o self-constituted body could enforce the giving of evidence— 
where perhaps important vested interests might be concerned— 
nor would the needful funds be readily fortheoming from 
voluntary sources. 

A valuable precedent is furnished by the great Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1864; the result of which has been the 
reconstitution of the bulk of our endowed schools on a far more 
liberal basis, an enormous increase in the numbers attending 
them, and a general stimulus to intermediate education. That 

ission was occupied in its labours for about four years, 
its report appearing in 1868. Its investigations extended to 
a. as well as to public schools, though only with regard 
the latter were they systematic and complete. The vast 
number.of the private schools—vaguely estimated at 10,000 
—forbade detailed inquiry into all. e recommendations of the 
Commissioners with regard to the endowed schools have been 
acted on—with what result has been stated; those relating 
to the vastly more numerous unendowed schools, though no less 
judicious and enlightened, have been allowed to remain a dead 
tter; and the problem of secondary education now presents 
itself once more, asking for solution more imperatively than ever. 
But the information elicited by the Commission of 1 is now, 
of course, altogether out of date, and unless the country is 
to run the risk of expensive and disastrous errors, legislative 
action in this field must be based on a further inquiry no less 
searehing, and embracing the whole range of secondary or 
intermediate education. 

A formidable objection to such a course is the delay involved 
in it. The former inquiry took some four years; how long will 
this new investigation occupy? It is impossible to say; but for 
all that it remains true that “‘ raw haste” is “ half-sister to delay.” 
Nor need the pro reforms wait for the completion of the 
entire inquiry. The labours of the Commissioners would, of 
course, be carried on in several counties simultaneously, and as 
soon as any one county should be completed the results of inquiry 
for that county might at once be laid before the central authority, 
which undoubtedly should be a National Educational Council. 


This would enable the Council to proceed at first in a somewhat 


manner, carefully watching the success of their 
measures in a comparatively limited area, and so securing for 
the country — y the benefit of their experience. 

Mr. M. E. Sadler, in the admirable paper read by him at the 
conference of the Teachers’ Guild in April last, assumed that it 
would be the business of the National Educational Council to 
conduct the inquiry. But there is ample work both for an 
Educational Couneil-—which should, of course, as by Mr. 
Sadler, be under the presidency of the Minister of Education— 
and for an Inquiry Commission. The latter would prepare the 


experimental 


work for the former, and the final authority, of course, would 





rest with the Central Educational Council. Some of the men 
who took part in the inquiry of 1864 would almost menses | 
become members of the Council; some, alas! are no longer wit 

us. But there could be no surer augury of success than for the 
new inquiry to be taken up in the spirit of that of 1864, and for 
its recommendations with regard to the entire field of secondary 
schools to be made the basis of any new legislation.—I am, Sir, 


yours faithfully, 1 
Bowdon, July 3rd, 1893. THEOPHILUS D. HALL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe ART OF CONDENSING. 


T is very clear that I did Lord Coleridge an in- 
justice the other day. My excuse is that several 
newspapers (London and provincial) combined to 
mislead me. With one consent they thus reported 
the passage in his lordship’s speech over which I 
stumbled—-* Tennyson he omitted, because any 
estimate that put him below Shakespeare was the 
mark of a Philistine.” An incredible futility, no 
doubt; but the Amateur has been so industrious 
lately in monthly reviews and on public platforms 
that I am past incredulity, past a mild wonder even, 
no matter what may be reported of him. None the 
less, however, do I owe an apology to Lord Coleridge, 
who should have been reported thus—* Tennyson he 
omitted, because at present any estimate that put 
him below Shakespeare was the mark of a Philistine 
(Laughter).” There we have it; his lordship was 
“speaking ironical,” and the Shipley Salt scholars 
perceived it and broke into laughter. Mr. Unwin 
(whom I must thank for the correction) was there 
and heard. In the words—more or less—of the 
sprightly “ A. G.”— 
Mr. Unwin was there when he said it 
In his own unapproachable style : 
And we owe Mr. Unwin all credit, 
Who distinetly remembers a smile. 
But the papers I read the day after 
Might have set down the words that he spoke, 
Or set up, in nthesis, “ Laughter,” 
On the tomb of Lord Coleridge’s joke. 
Having tendered my regrets to the Lord Chief 
Justice, I now look for the reporter to do the same to 
me. I am already deeply enamoured of my Birthday 
Book, and feel all a collector’s disgust on discovering 
so goodly-seeming a specimen to bea sham. Up to 
the present these mistakes of the reporter have hurt 
nobody but the person whose speech he professes to 
report; and, if the speech be on political topics, 
they may even prove beneficial, allowing the 
speaker to restate his original thesis in a letter to 
the newspaper, and perhaps to remodel it upon a 
subsequent and more exact observation of the drift 
of popular opinion. But henceforward by such 
mistakes gentlemen of the press will be injuring two 
persons—the maligned orator, and the harmless 
enthusiast who collects his gemsof speechand thought. 
You remember the fairy tale about the envious little 
girl to whom it was granted that, whenever she 
spoke, pearls and diamonds should drop from her 
lips; but with the cruel qualification that at the end 
of twenty-four hours these precious stones should 
turn into toads and vipers. If collectors existed then, 
they must have found this little girl a source of 
considerable annoyance. Be assured, gentlemen of 
the press, that our annoyance is not slighter who, 
amid our early transports over some glittering 
stupidity that you bring, behold it shrivel into a 
lustreless platitude or a platform joke. 


But these accidents will occur until it be recog- 
nised that to condense is about the most difficult 
accomplishment in literature. Our reporter's notion 
of condensing is plainly that of the actor who, being 
advised to “cut” his part, and finding the sentence 
“Rashleigh is my cousin; but, for what reason I 
cannot conceive, has ever pursued me with his 
antipathy,” condensed it into “Rashleigh is my 
cousin, but for what reason I cannot conceive.” In 
Lord Celeridge’s sentence, with unerring instinct, he 
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has chosen for excision just the two words that 
are absolutely necessary to the sense. 


To condense a sentence may be hard or easy: to 
condense a speech or a chapter effectively will (if 
your speaker or author have any merit) almost 
certainly be difficult. But when I said, a moment 
since, that to condense is about the most difficult 
accomplishment in literature, I was thinking of that 
art by which a poet or novelist can in a few pages 
and a few minutes persuade us to give our credit to 
a tale the events of which, if followed by usin real 
life through a long series of years and amid all the 
blunting irrelevancies of every-day detail, would 
still strike us as almost beyond belief. Thus to 
convince, a man must have that innate capacity for 
selection which is the first and most necessary gift 
of the true artist. Had this not been born in him, 
all the prodigious toil of poor De Maupassant—an 
amount that, in his own opinion, must have given 
him expertness in any mortal pursuit except the 
mathematics—must have gone for nothing at all. 
And I am drawing this not unfamiliar moral from a 
little story I have just been reading—‘“ The Transla- 
tion of a Savage,” by Mr. Gilbert Parker. 


Mr. Parker has just published two stories, “ Mrs. 
Falchion,” a three-vol. novel (Methuen & Co.), and 
“The Translation of a Savage,” which occupies some 
sixty pages of Lippincott’s Magazine for last month. 
It seems a very little while since the stories entitled 
“ Pierre and His People” came out between boards, 
and I see that a new serial of his has already begun 
its career in the /llustrated London News. This goes 
to show—though I may be mistaken—that Mr. 
Parker is allowing himself to be driven too hard by 
a discerning but greedy public. Now the man who 
can write such a tale as “The Translation of a 
Savage” is altogether too good to be allowed to 
work too many hours a day without a remonstrance 
from all who value good fiction. 


I say the man who could write it: for it seems to 
me that the success of this tale lies in its execution 
rather than in its conception, though the conception 
is good enough. And for this reason I have no 
compunction in disclosing, to those who have not 
read it, the “ root-idea” of the little book. Frank 
Armour, a young Englishman of good family, 
travelling in the Hudson’s Bay country, hears that 
the girl who had promised, before he left England, 
to be his wife has jilted him and married a richer 
man. He also guesses that his own family are 
secretly rejoicing hereat, and has, indeed, reason to 
know that they used every means to prevent his 
engagement in the first place. In the hot fit of his 
indignation he goes straight off and marries an 
Indian girl—Lali, daughter of Eye-of-the-Moon—and 
at once ships her off to England to his parents, with 
a request that they will cherish and look after her 
until such time as he may return to share their 
affection for her. 


This is the coil, in brief. Now an utterly vulgar 
writer would find in it abundant opportunities for 
farce; and a less vulgar, but still ordinary, writer 
would rejoice in its almost limitless opportunities 
for cheap pathos. But it required something like 
the boldness of genius to take this Indian girl—the 
real and innocent sufferer by Frank Armour’s brutal 
jest—and attempt in sixty pages of print to describe 
the process of her transformation into an accom- 
plished woman, able, when at length her husband 
returns, to discomfit him with exquisite tact and 
feeling. Three long volumes, one would guess, were 
all too short for this astounding transformation. 
Mr. Parker attempts it in sixty pages; and does it. 
He shirks no difficulty. Lali arrives at Liverpool in 
her native costume—buckskin, mocassins, leggings, 
and blanket—and after thirty pages of the simplest 
narrative, in which our credulity hardly receives a 
shock, we read, with entire pleasure and no surprise 
at all, of a conversational duel in which she meets 
and routs a clever and educated Englishwoman. 





To tell such a story convincingly a man must 
have what I called the rarest of literary gifts—the 
power to condense. Of the good feeling and healthy 
wisdom of this little tale others no doubt have 
spoken and will speak. But I have chosen this 
technical quality for praise, because in this I think 
Mr. Parker has made the furthest advance on his 
previous work. Indeed, in workmanship he seems to 
be improving faster than any of the younger 
novelists, though Mr. Hornung is a possible ex- 
ception. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


A BUILDER CF EMPIRE. 


Tse Marquess or Hastines, K.G. By Major Ross ; 
Bladensburg, C.B. (“Rulers of India” Series.) Oxford 
and London: The Clarendon Press. 





PP\HE Governor-Generalship of Lord Hastings covers 

a remarkable period of Anglo-Indian history— 
from 1813 to 1823. During his nine years of office 
—an unusually long term—there were two important 
wars, resulting in a large increase of British terri- 
tory ; and Lord Wellesley’s policy of placing all the 
native Indian States under the sovereign protec- 
torate of England received a notable and decisive 
expansion. Hastings stands politically, though not 
chronologically, midway between Wellesley and 
Dalhousie, as one of the three conquering and con- 
structing rulers who in the first half of this century 
broke the fighting power of our foremost rivals 
for ascendancy, annexed or disabled considerable 
kingdoms, and thus cleared a wide space in Central 
and Northern India for the consolidation of British 
dominion. None of all the many wars waged by the 
English in India have a better claim to be called just 
and necessary than the campaigns directed by Lord 
Hastings against Nepal and the Pindarees; nor, in 
regard to his territorial acquisitions, can it be denied 
that they were politically most expedient and, in the 
main, unavoidable. A brief and distinct account of 
this administration would, therefore, be very useful 
to the general reader who might wish for some 
acquaintance with what may be called the middle 
period of Anglo-Indian history. 

Major Ross of Bladensburg has conscientiously 
studied the books and records that deal with the 
affairs of this time, although it may be guessed that he 
has no special or personal knowledge of India. The 
materials provided by Indian historians are always 
abundant and authentic, but they are apt to revel 
in unfamiliar details, to be diffuse over the minor 
events of an interminable campaign, and to bewilder 
the general reader among the outlandish names of 
strange places and people. What is needed to make 
their narratives intelligible to those who dip into a 
Series volume is such exercise of the literary craft as 
will place all this authentic information in proper 
order and proportion, exhibiting upon broad lines 
the main sequence of events and a summary of 
results. In this respect the book before us, though 
it is written with care and much intelligence, is not 
altogether a model. The chapter on the Condition 
of India in 1813, when Lord Hastings took up the 
Governor-Generalship, is well done, and the Gurkha 
war is ably described; but in the three chapters 
upon the campaigns against the Pindarees and the 
Marathas, our author seems to struggle within the 
meshes of intricate military movements, tortuous 
political intrigues, and the labyrinthine geography 
of an immense field of operations in Central India. 
Writers in this Series would do well to acquire the 
method of its accomplished editor, who is a master 
in the art of lucidly presenting entangled transac- 
tions and obscure topography. 

In the chapter which explains the results of the 
Maratha war and the political reconstruction that 
followed, our author is moresuccessful. He saysrightly 
that “there is no period in the history of British pro- 
gress in the East more full of interest and more 
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fruitful of important consequences than” the years 
1817-18, when the predatory system was stamped 
out in Central India, and the last attempt of the 
Maratha powers to contest our supremacy was 
definitely suppressed. He is perhaps not quite fair to 
the Maratha chiefs when he treats as “ extraordinary 
folly” their temerity in quarrelling with the English. 
It is quite true that they had no real chance of 
prevailing against us; but they foresaw plainly 
that if they disbanded their armies, disowned the 
Pindaree freebooters, and settled down quietly to an 
orderly humdrum existence, they must rapidly sink 
to the position of subordinate and submissive de- 
pendencies ; and they preferred the chances, however 
forlorn, of a final struggle against such a destiny. 
As for the people at large, undoubtedly they were 
weary of chronic misrule and insecurity ; neverthe- 
less one must not be too sure that public opinion in 
the Maratha country was decidedly, as Major Ross 
seems to hold, “against the leaders of the revolt,” 
for Englishmen are too prone to assume that with 
Asiatics or Egyptians good administration can be 
set off against all the other drawbacks inseparable 
from European domination. However this may be, 
the British Government took full and, on the whole, 
just advantage of its success. Lord Hastings deposed 
the Peshwa and annexed most of his territory ; the 
Nagpore State was disarmed, reduced, and placed 
under tutelage; and the other Maratha princes lost 
no time in acknowledging our ascendency. All these 
transactions are very well described in the book, and 
they deserve careful study by all who desire to 
understand what’ a great step, as Major Ross ob- 
serves, they formed in the general development of 
English dominion in India. The occasional note of 
complacent optimism is quite excusable in a political 
biography, which must necessarily be composed in 
the laudatory strain. Upon this ground we make 
no serious objection to the view taken in this narra- 
tive of “the case of Palmer & Co.”—which in its 
day filled two great Blue Books, but is now fallen 
into deepest oblivion—beyond remarking that the 
omission of one well-known English name drops a 
link out of the Governor-General’s connection with 
this somewhat umbrageous affair. 

Major Ross notices the curious gap in Lord Hast- 
ings’ career between his military services in the 
American War, which were very creditable, and his 
remarkably successful Governor-Generalship in India. 
“His middle life was nearly a blank;” from the year 
1781 to 1812—a period of enormous activity in party 
politics at home, in diplomacy abroad, and in wars 
everywhere—Lord Moira, as he then was, “ never 
rose above mediocrity,” and occasionally fell some 
distance below that modest level. He showed his 
usual bravery in the Duke of York’s unlucky cam- 
paign against the French in Flanders, though the 
principal feat of strategy attributed to Lord Moira in 
this volume is that he deceived Pichegru by ordering 
rations for 25,000 men when the English force under 
him was really very much smaller. Many years 
afterwards his estate was charged with the con- 
tractor’s bill for these supplies, and one can only 
wonder what actually became of them. 

Lord Moira’s attempts to make a figure in the 
great Parliamentary contests at the end of the 
last century totally failed, and, indeed, brought 
down upon him some ridicule; though on the 
great Irish questions his views were enlightened 
and liberal. It is probable that his close and 
lifelong friendship with the Prince Regent did 
him more harm than good in the open field of 
English politics; and it is certain that, like most of 
his successors in the Governor-Generalship, his re- 
putation rests entirely upon his Indian statesman- 
ship. Like so many other Englishmen, he discovered 
in India the opening for which his real qualities 
fitted him, and, instead of holding some third-rate 
office under the Prince Regent’s patronage at home, 
he developed in the East a large administrative 
capacity which has raised his name to a very high 
place on the list of Anglo-Indian Rulers. 





A GREAT AMERICAN SAILOR. 


ADMIRAL Farracut. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy, 
Author of “The Influence of Sea Power on History,” ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


No greater figure and no more interesting personality 
than that of David Farragut arise out of the chaos 
of the American Civil War. Between the close of 
the war with England in 1814 and the revolt of the 
Southern States in 1861, the United States Navy saw 
no real service, but the midshipman of the earlier 
war lived to be the trusted admiral of the later 
struggle. While Farragut’s capacity as a naval 
leader was thus untried through long years, he gave 
early proof of the decision and self-reliance which 
were to bring powerful aid to the cause of the Union. 
As a boy of twelve he was placed in command of a 
party of seamen ordered to navigate a recaptured 
whaler from Tumbez Bay to Valparaiso. “ Being a 
violent-tempered old man, the captain attempted by 
bluster to overawe the boy into surrendering his 
authority.” 


“ T consider,” wrote Farragut in his journal, “ that my day of 
trial had arrived, for I was a little afraid of the old fellow, as 
everyone else was. But the time had come at last for me to play 
the man, so I mustered up courage and informed the captain that 
I desired the maintopsail filled away, in order that we might 
close up with the Esser Junior. He replied that he would shoot 
any man who dared to touch a rope without his orders; he * would 

o his own course, and had no idea of trusting himself with a 

—d nutshell’; and then he went below for his pistols. I 
ealled my right-hand man of the crew and told him my situation. 
I also informed him that I wanted the maintopsail filled. He 
answered with a clear ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ in a manner which was not 
to be misunderstood, and my confidence was perfectly restored. 
From that moment I became master of the vessel. . . .” 


Before reaching the age of thirteen Farragut bore 
a gallant part in the action between the /ssex and 
H.M.S. Phebe off Valparaiso, and, in the words of 
his captain, “ gave an earnest” of his “value to the 
service.” After the surrender, he was roused from 
his dejection “ by seeing a pet pig belonging to the 
Essex in the custody of one of the Phoebe’s midship- 
men. Farragut at once set up a claim to the porker 
as being private property, and as such to be 
respected by all civilised nations.” A trial by battle 
was quickly arranged, and he “ succeeded in thra- hing 
his opponent and regaining the pig.” 

Although these early experiences were not with- 
out value, they could bring no promotion; and in 
1838 Farragut, still only a lieutenant of the sloop 
Erie, was a witness of Admiral Baudin’s attack 
on Vera Cruz. His keen insight into the conditions 
of the contest between ships and forts proved 
curiously prophetic. The lessons of this action— 
now almost forgotten—have not yet lost their 
significance. 

At the age of sixty, then a captain of six years’ 
standing, Farragut was brought face to face with 
the momentous question which so many of his 
countrymen were called upon to decide. His descent 
was almost purely Spanish ; “ the tenderest and most 
enduring ties of his life had been formed in Vir- 
ginia” ; to adopt the cause of the Union implied the 
loss of home and of friends. “God forbid,” he said, 
“that I should have to raise my hand against the 
South.” The attack on Fort Sumter on the 12th of 
April, 1861, put an end to the anxious period of un- 
certainty and proved the turning-point in Farragut’s 
career. His wife's “choice was as instant as his 
own,” and on the 18th of April, “they, with their 
only son, left Norfolk never to return to it as their 
home.” On the 9th of January, 1862, Farragut was 
appointed to command the “ Western Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron,” with a view to the capture of New 
Orleans and the control of the Mississippi. The 
operations which followed are ably described by 
Captain Mahan. From the naval point of view 
the success was complete. Owing to the exceptional 
conditions of the waterway, a careful bombardment 
of six days, and indifferent gunnery on the part 
of the Confederates, Forts Jackson and St. Philip 
were passed with little loss, and the enemy’s 
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improvised river flotilla was broken up. The fall of 
the forts and of New Orleans was thus secured, and 
the political effect of the achievement was widely 
felt; but the further proceedings depended upon the 
immediate co-operation of the army from the North, 


which was not forthcoming. Thus “the utterly 
useless penetration of the United States fleet four 
hundred miles into the heart of the enemy’s country 
and its subsequent mortifying withdrawal” in no 
way detract from the reputation of the man from 
whom impossibilities were asked. Alike in passing 
the defences of Vicksburg and in the disastrous 
attack upon Port Hudson, Farragut showed great 
qualities as a naval commander. The mistake lay in 
a want of recognition of the necessary limitations of 
naval action. To navigate the Mississippi, to check 
the water-borne supplies of the enemy, even to pass 
and repass indifferent batteries, lay within its scope. 
To obtain full control of these narrow waters, or to 
capture improvised positions such as Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, required military force. Vicksburg 
fell to Grant on the 4th of July, 1863, and five days 
later Port Hudson followed suit. 

After six months of well-earned rest, Farragut 
rejoined his station in January, 1864, “with the 
expectation of a speedy attack on Mobile,” which, 
after the fall of New Orleans, had grown into a con- 
siderable port, freely used by numerous blockade 
runners, and sheltering a petty Confederate flotilla. 
The action of the 5th of August, 1864, again demon- 
strated Farragut’s great aptitude for war. Although 
the order of battle was thrown into disarray, and 
the Tecumseh was sunk by a Confederate mine, his 
cool determination saved the situation. The Bay 
of Mobile was entered, the Confederate ironclad Ten- 
nessee surrendered, and Fort Morgan, thus isolated, 
fell a fortnight later. 

Thus ended the period of action for which 
Farragut had so long waited, and without which his 
distinguished merit would have remained unrecog- 
nised. We cannot follow Captain Mahan in accord- 
ing him “a leading place among the successful naval 
commanders of all time.” It is not by contests with 
forts that naval genius can be established, and the 
Confederate States could create no fleet able to try 
conclusions on the sea. Yet Farragut showed all 
the instincts of a great sailor—promptness in emer- 
gency, capacity in administration, and a rare grasp 
of the principles of war. “The best protection,” he 
wrote, “against an enemy’s fire is a well-directed 
fire from our own guns.” Here, as the author justly 
remarks, is summed up “one of the profoundest of 
all military truths, easily confessed, but with diffi- 
culty lived up to, and which in these days of armour 
protection needs to be diligently recalled as a quali- 
fying consideration.” And, in condemning the pre- 
valent tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
matériel at the expense of the living force on which 
sea power must mainly depend, he taught a lesson 
more than ever needed in the present day. The 
opportunity, which Farragut obtained only at the 
age of sixty-one, was far too limited in scope to call 
forth the highest qualities of a naval commander— 
qualities with which, nevertheless, we may well 
believe him to have been endowed. 





BEAUTY IN ARMS. 


Edited by Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


It is no extravagant compliment to Miss Dowie to 
say that her introductory essay is by far the best 
part of this volume; for the autobiographies of 
Loretta Velasquez, Hannah Snell, Mary Anne Talbot, 
and Mrs. Christian Davies—ladies who went to the 
wars in male attire, and whose adventures were first 
retailed in the catchpenny literature of a bygone 
time—are not of breathless interest. There is a 
certain humour in these narratives due to the 
contrast between the characters and manners of the 
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heroines and the style of cheap romance in which 
their fortunes are related. For instance, the Grub 
Street worthy who was employed to set down 
the harrowing experiences of Mrs. Christian Davies 
describes at great length the bashful modesty— 
befitting a Sophia Western—with which she chose 
her husband. This young man was a servant, and 
he comported himself in his new station, as the 
spouse of his employer, with the utmost discretion 
and goodwill. Unfortunately he was spirited away 
by a recruiting-officer; and when his wife gave him 
up for dead, she received a letter which he said was 
the twelfth he had addressed to her since he 
was torn from her arms. She determined to don 
masculine garments and seek him with the army in 
Flanders; but what with love-making on her own 
account, and what with a deep study of the military 
operations, which she sets forth with great minute- 
ness, she forgot all about her long-lost Richard. This is 
explained with touching simplicity. “As we lay 
quiet all the winter, my husband, whom the hurry 
of the war had in a manner banished, occurred to my 
memory, and I made what inquiry I could after him, 
but in vain; therefore I endeavoured, as I concluded 
him for ever lost, to forget him, as the melancholy 
the remembrance of him brought upon me profited 
him nothing while it consumed me. To do this I 
had recourse to wine and company, which had the 
effect I wished, and I spent the season pretty cheer- 
fully.” But there came a moment when she suddenly 
beheld her husband in the act of embracing a Dutch 
woman. She indignantly resolved to “ wipe the idea 
of him out of my memory,” which had not been 
grievously burdened by it; but she was a true 
woman in spite of her uniform. “I had a pot 
of beer in my hand, and I had not the power to 
utter more than ‘Take the beer, I can hold it 
no longer.” This romantic agitation was fol- 
lowed by reflection. Why should she leave 
her Richard to the endearments of a stranger? 
She revealed herself to him, and upbraided 
him in a style which would do no discredit 
to the Adelphi drama. “Yes, Richard, ‘tis I who 
have been so many years in search of an ungrateful, 
perjured husband ; for whatever your sex may think 
of a marriage vow, or, properly, though you never 
think of it at all, the breach of it leaves the foul 
stain of perjury.” After much more in this exalted 
strain, she exposed his villainy to the Dutch lady, 
who was dissolved in tears, and told him that he 
would be called to account in “another life, if he 
escaped unpunished in this.” There is more than 
one allusion to the next world in these tales, for 
the original editor of Mary Anne Talbot invites 
us to consider what a powerful argument her career 
affords in favour of a future state. 

Miss Dowie has no great opinion of the female 
warrior who “loved men and ale,” and “fought her 
battles best over the pint pot, or in the blink 
of the dull oil footlights.” Apart from her un- 
savoury habits, her more than dubious morals, 
her swagger and brag, there is the damning fact 
that “she was passing for a man most of the time; 
his port and bearing she must imitate or be dis- 
covered.” What woman of spirit can respect an 
adventurer of that type? “ The women who step out 
of the ranks to-day and go forth adventuring, do 
it in all the cold seriousness of skirts; do it as 
women—as very earnest women—with no dash and 
little brag, and some ratuer fine purpose at the 
back which somehow stills the note of Adventure.” 
There is no more zest in enterprises which can be 
undertaken by women only when they masquerade 
as men. Mrs. Christian Davies is not in the move- 
ment. Mary Anne Talbot may prove the existence 
of a future state, but she is no champion of feminine 
independence. Of the modern spirit of adventurous 
womanhood Miss Dowie writes with much humour 
and good sense. She looks forward to the day 
“when no howl of amazement, no blare of delight, 
will rise up whenever a woman chances to have 
evinced the bravery, the intelligence, or the 
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foresight which is expected of men.” Then we shall 
be freed from the agitation about the limits of 
woman’s “sphere,” from the “hoary white old 
questions that go tottering down the avenue of 
time,” from the tirades of Mrs. Lynn Linton against 
the girls who are guilty of unmaidenly mountaineer- 
ings and indelicate deer-stalking, from the tradition 
that every woman with brains must be afraid of 
mice and spiders. Meanwhile, our imperfect social 
development has at least the advantage of giving 
Miss Dowie an opportunity of showing what in- 
dividuality a woman may have without shrieking 
her independence on the house-top. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


SPANISH LireratuRE. An Elementary Handbook, with 
Indices, ete. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


THis superficial book is intended for the general 
reader, and, if that nondescript person feels any 
interest in Spanish literature (which we doubt), he 
might find a worse guide than Mr. Butler Clarke. 
As the scale of the work precludes all serious treat- 
ment of important questions, it would be un- 
reasonable to complain of the references to the 
“ Poema del Cid” and the “ Cantigas” of Alfonso el 
Sabio; but in the latter case, as in Berceo’s, some 
mention should have been made of Gautier de Coincy. 
Unluckily, the writer is content to follow Ticknor, 
Valera, and Menéndez y Pelayo, with edifying 
submission. Our respect for these eminent men is 
complete, but we should have been better pleased 
had Mr. Butler Clarke shown more inclination to use 
his independent judgment. The method which he 
pursues has the advantage of safety; but the result 
is an uninteresting work, of which the chapter on the 
Mystics forms the least unsatisfactory part. 

A book of this class, to justify its existence, should 
be accurate. Mr. Butler Clarke gives us his measure 
when he comes to detail; his chapter on Cervantes 
is a test instance. Writing of Avellaneda’s continu- 
ation, he says (p. 155) that “an English Cervantist 
of the highest merit started a theory that the book 
was written,” or at least inspired, by Lope de Vega. 
As to Mr. Watts’s merit, we have no desire to disturb 
any pious opinion; but we feel confident that he 
claims no originality in this matter. His article in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (written in 1876), 
points to Aliaga’s guilt, though Tubino had com- 
pletely exploded this idea four years previously. In 
1876 Mainez accused Lope. His words are (p. 172): 
“ Nosotros tenemos por cierto que ei autor del falso 
Quijote fue Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio.” Mr. 
Watts’s work, sustaining this view, appeared in 
1888, twelve years later. It would seem that Mr. 
Butler Clarke has not taken the trouble to master 
the facts. Again, Cervantes is quoted (p. 142) as 
saying that “his master never treated him harshly.” 
This gives an exaggerated impression, and is absurd 
on the face of it. What Cervantes says is that his 
master never struck him nor ordered him to be 
struck—a very different statement in the mouth of 
a Spaniard, though not easily reconcilable with the 
historic testimony that he was once sentenced to 
two thousand blows. The writer's gloss only adds 
to the difficulty. Once more (p. 156) we are told of 
Cervantes that “three weeks before his death he 
penned the touching dedication to the Count of 
Lemos.” The dedication is dated April 19, 1616; 
Cervantes died on April 23, four days later. Such 
blundering in one short chapter on the greatest of 
Spanish writers is discreditable. 

The same inaccuracy meets us everywhere, The 
allusion to “ the brothers Lupercio and Leonardo de 
Argensola” (p. 122) is misleading; their names 
were Lupercio and Bartolomé; their surname was 
Leonardo de Argensola. The Dictionary of the 
Academy is said (p. 230) to have been published in 
1732. This is true of the third volume; the first 
volume appeared in 1726, the sixth in 1739. Arce’s 





“ Idilio” is compared to “ Paul et Virginie ;” but, it 
is added (p. 259), “ the Spanish poet’s conception of 
love is purer than that of the French priest.” Le 
trait est impayable! This is the first we have heard 
of Saint-Pierre’s ordination. Mr. Butler Clarke is by 
way of being a specialist in Spanish literature, but 
his authority stops short at this point; he would do 
well not to dabble with French. If he must draw 
parallels, he had his opportunity when writing of 
Rojas. 

The bibliographical list is unpretending and service- 
able, though we regret that room could not be found 
for the names of Longfellow, Trench, and Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, while Hubbard and Tannenberg 
are admitted. An effort has been made to follow 
the existing rules of accentuation—no easy task, 
since the Academy, as Cuervo shows, often breaks 
its own laws. Any plan is better than no plan, and 
something may be said for abolishing accents alto- 
gether; nothing can be said for scattering them at 
random. Such forms as germania and aljamia are 
impossible, and ordinary names like Menéndez and 
Jiménez are always wrongly given. But Mr. Butler 
Clarke has at least taken a step in the right direction. 
The book has been very carelessly revised, and is 
not what we expected from a writer who has done 
fair work in other fields. It is uncritical in judg- 
ment, inaccurate in detail, and painfully common- 
place in style and tone. It has, however, the merit 
of brevity, and might have been still further 
shortened with profit. The attempt to summarise 
Catalan literature in four pages is disastrous. This 
section, with the superfluous introductory and final 
chapters, could be easily spared. “The man with 
the broad hat, red sash, and guitar” is as distinctly 
out of place here as are the writer's views on the 
merits of the modern Conservative Party in Spain. 





CONNACHT LOVE-SONGS. 


Love-Sones or ConnacHt. Being the Fourth Chapter 
of the “Songs of Connacht.’ Now for the first time 
collected, edited, and translated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 
Dublin: Gill. London: Fisher Unwin. 


THE testifying of Eugene O’Curry many years ago 
to the wealth of Irish MSS. lying untouched and 
untranslated should be a strong and sharp thorn 
in the literary conscience of Irishmen. A generation 
has passed since that testimony, and so little has 
been done in it! O’Curry and a few chosen spirits 
took the first step, which, as the proverb says, 
is the most difficult of all; but O’Curry’s efforts were 
but idly seconded by his successors. Now, however, 
there seem some signs of that critical awakening 
which Matthew Arnold prayed for in his admirable 
essay on “Celtic Literature ”—there is a turning 
towards things Celtic, there is a straining and a 
tearing of the bonds of Philistia, and a general 
looking round the horizon for the dawn of that 
Celtic Renaissance which is assuredly taking its 
time in coming. And now Dr. Hyde is clearing 
himself of the charge of inactivity which those who 
know his gifts may have felt disposed to bring 
against him. For in getting together and editing 
and translating these “ Love-Songs of Connacht” 
Dr. Hyde has beaten his record. No one who has 
examined Dr. Hyde's previous work can fail to see 
that he combines two gifts, the conjunction of 
which is rarely met with in one man: he adds to 
the knowledge, the love of accuracy, and the scientific 
spirit of a modern scholar that sense of the form 
and love of the spirit of his material which belongs 
to the creative far more than to the critical mind. 
And if such praise seems to any reader excessive, let 
him examine for himself this “ Fourth Chapter of 
the Love-Songs of Connacht.” There he will find 
that Dr. Hyde’s true literary instinct has led him to 
reproduce, wherever possible, the Irish.metres in 
their equivalents in English, and, further, that he has 
rightly mistrusted the possibility of preserving the 
spirit of the original in English verse-translations, 
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and has accordingly often added a literal prose- 


translation. We would insist upon the necessity of 
these rugged literal versions being added, for 
through them the spirit of the original can be much 
better grasped than from the cleverest of verse 
renderings. Let the translator try his hand at the 
latter as much as he likes, let him show us by 
examples how rich is Celtic poetry in metrical forms 
and vowel rhymes, but let him above all things be 
as honest as Dr. Hyde has been in recognising that 
the more successful he is in giving us English verse- 
translations the further he gets from the spirit of 
the original. Then he will have learned the hardest 
lesson the translator has to learn, and he will have 
his reward in succeeding in handling rhythmical 
prose, as Dr. Hyde has succeeded in the following 
fragment from “ A Girl’s Lament” :— 
“ My heart is bruised, broken, 

Like ice upon the top of water, 

As it were a cluster of nuts after their breaking, 

Or a young maiden after her marrying.” 

Excellent as is Dr. Hyde's verse-translation of “I 
Shall not Die for Thee,” one of three ancient Irish 
love-songs he adds, for the sake of contrast, to this 
collection of latter-day Connacht love-poetry, we 
venture to say,if our readers will compare it with 
his rugged prose-translation we append here, they 
will see how much of meaning is sacrificed for 
metre :— 

“ T shall not die for thee, O woman yonder, of body like a swan. 
Silly people (were they) thou hast ever slain. They and myself 
are not the same. Why should I go to die For the red lip, for 
the teeth like blossoms; The gentle figure, the breast like a 
swan : Is it for them I myself should die? The pointed breasts, 
the fresh skin; The scarlet cheeks, the undulating cool; Indeed 
then I shall not die For them, may it please God. Thy narrow 
brow, thy tresses like gold, Thy chaste secret, thy languid voice, 
Thy heel round, thy calf smooth, They shall slay none but a 
silly person. Thy delightful mien, thy free spirit, Thy thin 
palm, thy side like foam, Thy blue eye, thy white throat! I 
shall not die for thee,O woman of body like a swan. I was 
nurtured by a cunning man, O thin palm, O white bosom— 
I shall not die for thee.” 

The above poem, says Dr. Hyde, is the work of 
one of the educated, thinking bards, whereas the 
bulk of what he has collected by his personal efforts 
among the peasantry is necessarily the work of 
people who had no knowledge of bardism, and who 
were only trying what they could do in the way 
of poetry. And in distinguishing between these two 
classes of Irish MSS. he makes the following mourn- 
ful remark, which should carry its moral to the 
heart of every member of the new Dublin and 
London Irish Literary Societies. “The stories and 
bardism of the wealthiest and best-educated por- 
tion of the country,” says Dr. Hyde, “the portion 
of most knowledge and learning, are now gone 
and lost, such as those of the counties of 
Meath and Westmeath, and all the central parts 
of Ireland, Longford, Roscommon, Tipperary, and 
the flower of Erin. Alas! it is an incredible loss,” 
Alas, and alas, indeed. The more true it is the more 
incredible it seems. That the ridiculous and vulgar 
spirit of the anti-Irish Irishmen in antipathy to 
things Irish should have so far prevailed amid the 
upper classes of Ireland that Erin should have her- 
self destroyed the best expression and proof of her 
superiority in imagination above all other nations, 
that she should have herself exchanged her ancient 
birthright for a paltry gentility, what a triumph for 
the enemy who has always denied her claim to 
learning, nay to poetry itself! But much remains 
to be done. If those who love the Celt will only 
stand together and help one another to collect and 
translate and prize all that remains, if only those 
who can help with money or with influence will 
come forward, Dr. Hyde will not be left one of that 
very small band of scholars who now struggle on 
with work far too big for them alone to cope with. 
And then fresh poets will arise, inspired by the old 
Celtic flame of poetry, who will do for Ireland, by 
awaking her true national spirit, that for which she 
has been waiting for many hundreds of years. 
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WITH wondrous ease Miss Yonge continues to pour 
forth that stream of mild fiction wherewith so many 
generations of romance-loving maidens have been 
harmlessly edified. Nor does the latest achievement 
of her veteran pen show any falling-off in vigour; 
on the contrary, there is a perceptible increase of 
life and movement in the present tale, perhaps 
inseparable from its subject. Dealing with the 
stormy times of the Wars of the Roses, it narrates 
stirring episodes, and introduces an almost bewilder- 
ing procession of historical personages. The hapless 
heroine, “Grisly Grisell,” owes ber cruel sobriquet 
to the fact that in childhood she has met with a 
terrible accident causing permanent disfigurement. 
Her untender parents consign her to a convent, find- 
ing that the family of her destined boy-bridegroom, 
Leonard Copeland, will not proceed with the 
marriage contract. Leonard himself has caused 
the accident, in a boyish prank; but the two 
families have espoused opposite sides in the great 
struggle between York and Lancaster, and any 
pretext avails for a quarrel between them. The 
poor little maimed bride, therefore, is scornfully 
rejected. But the fortunes of war, in after years, 
bring Leonard as a prisoner toGrisell’s ancestral home, 
and his life is spared only on condition that he 
instantly fulfils his old contract by wedding her. 
On this compulsion he plights unwilling troth, and, 
alas! rides away from his laidly bride. With the 
patience of another Griselda, the poor despised girl 
waits meekly for her husband's tenderness to awake, 
for she is fair of soul, if loathly of face. By what 
further reverses of fortune Leonard is ultimately 
thrown upon her care, ignorant of her identity, but 
learning to love her truly, is best learnt from Miss 
Yonge’s own vivacious pages. The story is an 
interesting one, and full of mediwval lore, for 
Miss Yonge has not lost sight of the necessity 
for combining instruction with amusement. Con- 
scientious and assiduous reading must have pre- 
cluded the composition of this historical tale, with 
its minutely accurate record of the times; and 
“ Grisly Grisell” may be recommended a: a prettily 
imagined, well-told story, eminently suitable to the 
mental palate of young persons. 

“A Ruthless Avenger” is the poetry of Esmond 
translated into prose. Whether consciously or not, 
Mrs. Conney has given us a nineteenth-century 
version of the finest story in the English language. 
The youth, dwelling in a great house under the 
protection of a great family, but with no knowledge 
of the right by which he bears its name, is, of course, 
a familiar figure in fiction. But it is not always the 
case that, like Henry Esmond, such a boy is the 
rightful owner of title and property, and voluntarily 
renounces both for the sake of the cousin he loves. 
Mrs. Conney has drawn but a faint and far-off like- 
ness of Thackeray’s hero. But she has made Ralph 
Evelyn a gentleman, upright, unselfish, and pure- 
hearted, so that she has not studied Thackeray's 
pages in vain. The incidents of the tale are, of 
course, entirely different from those of the older 
novel. It is a story of to-day, and instead of the 
princes and bishops, the ambassadors and soldiers, 


who pass before us in the splendid pageant of - 


Esmond, we have modern men and women, criminals, 
detectives, flirts, and lunatics. We could have 
wished to meet our old friend amid more congenial 
surroundings. We do not care to see him mixed 
up, however innocently, in a sordid case of robbery 
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and murder. But, afterall, we are glad to meet him 
any Where ; and we think we may congratulate Mrs. 
Conney upon having written a book which has not 
only merits of its own, but which has the superlative 
merit of constantly reminding us of one of the 
noblest characters in English fiction. 

Avery cleverand singularly disagreeable little book 
is “ Dust and Laurels,” in which Miss Mary Pendered 
embodies the results of her study of modern woman- 
hood. It is obvious that the conclusions to which 
that study has conducted her are on a par with the 
experiences of the Preacher. “Omnia vanitas”’ is 
the melancholy moral of her tale—a moral which the 
author dins into the mind of the reader with a 
somewhat wearisome persistency. Already one is a 
little tired of the howls of execration with which 
this poor old nineteenth century is being accompanied 
to its grave; and certainly Miss Pendered is scarcely 
justified in tacitly blaming modern education for 
the production of a type of feminine frailty 
which has existed as long as womanhood itself. 
Veronica Grace, the very erratic heroine of 
the story, is a woman with a career of infinite possi- 
bilities before her, for she is gifted with brilliant 
talents, which have been brought to a high pitch of 
culture by a course of study at Oxford. She has 
published a successful novel—which, by the way, 
strangely ignores the prior rights of “ Q” in its title, 
“Noughts and Crosses”—but all the wise and 
ennobling influences of Oxford are powerless against 
temperamental defects, and Veronica’s most salient 
characteristic is one to which she euphuistically 
alludes as “the sense of touch.” This dangerous 
weakness, indeed, covers her whole career, bringing 
strange and awkward complications in its train. 
Thus, though madly in love with a certain Garrick 
Maitland, away in the Transvaal, she finds herself 
plunged into a most compromising affair with Captain 
Dalton, a married man and a roué. At the same 
time, beneath the same roof, this fair and frail 
heroine is engaged in a violent flirtation with a callow 
youth, ten years her junior. Amidst all these diffi- 
culties, her unfortunate “ sense of touch” causes her 
to steer a dangerous course, and moral shipwreck 
seems imminent. But a timely relapse into virtue 
saves her from the worst consequences of her weak- 
ness and folly, and the reader finally leaves her 
harboured in the semi-security of a marriage with 
the misguided youth whose infatuation is so much 
to be deplored. However earnestly one may depre- 
cate the motive and argument of the story, it is 
impossible not to admire the strength and vivacity 
of its handling. Veronica’s contradictory nature is 
drawn with a touch at once subtle and vigorous, 
whilst the dialogue is remarkably easy and pointed. 
The book possesses power, insight, and sympathy ; 
but the cleverness of style is discounted by the 
unsatisfactory nature of the story, with its exagger- 
ated pessimism and lurid realism. We trust that 
Miss Pendered will, in her next book, employ her 
decided talent to better purpose than laying bare 
the weakness of her own sex. : 

To the composition of “’Twixt Two Eternities” 
Mrs. Causton has brought an earnestness of purpose 
and a sincerity of conviction that should command 
respect. It isa tale of feeling rather than of incident, 
concerning itself chiefly with the intellectual and 
moral development of a young man standing on the 
threshold of political life. Oliver de Winton is the 
only son of a wealthy baronet, the descendant of a 
long line of honoured ancestors. His father looks 
to the youth to carry out the family traditions 
by entering Parliament as the Conservative re- 
presentative of Charfield; but Oliver has conscien- 
tious objections to this course, feeling himself 
strongly attracted by Liberal opinions. He, there- 
fore, asks for time to consider his position and 
crystallise his convictions. Further complications 
ensue between father and son on the question of the 
latter's marriage. The baronet desires an alliance 
between his heir and Lady Katharine Temple, the 
daughter of a Cabinet Minister, whilst Oliver’s fancy 





inclines towards the humbler charms of his rector's 
daughter, Edith Fane. The course of true love is 
impeded by a supposed intrigue on the part of Edith 
with a mysterious stranger, in whose arms she is 
discovered by Oliver. She refuses any explanation, 
and Oliver engages himself forthwith to Lady 
Katharine. On the very day of the wedding, how- 
ever, the beautiful bride dies suddenly, and Oliver 
betakes himself abroad. Returning to England after 
two years’ absence, with fully formed opinions on 
the political and social problems of the day, he 
renews his old relations with Edith Fane, of whose 
real innocence he has long ago had convincing proof. 
Married to her, he enters Parliament as a pronounced 
Liberal, and all ends happily. It will be seen that 
the story is a slight one, but it is written with 
pleasant sympathy and animation, whilst the di- 
verting love-passages between two minor couples 
give a welcome touch of comedy to the book. 
“*T wixt Two Eternities” will doubtless afford both 
interest and amusement to a large circle of readers. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE archives of “The Trinity House” are by no means com- 
plete, for many documents relating to the early history of this 
ancient corporation perished in the Great Fire of 1666, and 
about fifty years later a minor calamity of the same sort made 
still further havoc amongst documents which it was impossible 
to replace. Nevertheless, Mr. Barrett, with the aid of State 
papers, manuscript minute-books, and a good deal of patient 
research in official and other directions, has contrived to piece 
together for the first time an interesting, though somewhat 
meagre, historical account of the origin of the Trinity House, its 
growth and progress, and its migrations and charities. The 
present Trinity House was built in 1798, feom the designs of 
Vyatt, and it, of course, belongs to a period when the Brethren 
had ceased to control the naval dockyard at Deptford, and when 
the regulation of ordnance and ammunition had become a duty 
of the past. According to tradition, the corporation of the 
Trinity House took its rise early in the fifteenth century from a 
guild or fraternity of pilots and mariners founded at Deptford 
Strond in the county of Kent. In course of time this guild 
became wealthy, and was incorporated by Royal Charter in the 
4 of Henry VIII. The early history of the Trinity House 
is, however, involved in a good deal of obscurity, and r fs are 
problems in connection with its annals which neither Mr. Barrett 
nor anyone else is likely to solve. Readers of the diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn are familiar, to some extent, at least, with the 
position to which the Trinity House had attained in the days of 
Charles II. and James II. Mr. Barrett has brought together 
some interesting biographical particulars concerning the early 
masters, warden, and assistants; and this cleverly illustrated 
monograph is in other respects not without merit, sine 
it helps the reader to understand, not only the long and 
distinguished services which the Trinity House, as a char- 
tered body, has rendered to the State, but the manner in which 
its early annals are an integral portion of the history of the 
English Navy. We are reminded in these s that the Master 
and Brethren of the Trinity House once fulfilled the duties of 
the naval constructors of the present day, and were accustomed 
to design ships as well as to survey and report upon vessels hired 
or purchased for the purposes of war. “It was their duty to 
determine the size ok equipment of any fleet which left our 
shores. Nota gun, not a charge of powder, nor a round of shot 
was placed on board any vessel without a Trinity House certifi- 
cate. The victualling of the Navy was the especial charge of 
the Corporation, to which was also confided the care of the 
valuable stores and building-yard at Deptford. To these State 
duties must be added those of appointing pilots, laying buoys, 
erecting beacons, judicial functions in Admiralty causes, and the 
right of dealing directly with foreign rulers in the appointment 
of certain consuls.” The labours of the Brethren of the Trinity 
House have become, says Mr. Barrett, possibly with a touch of 
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dry humour, increasingly peaceful, and the modern history of 
this ancient corporate body may be said to date from the year 
1836, when, by an Act of Parliament, the Trinity House was 
empowered to purchase of the Crown and to redeem from all 
private proprietors the rights and dues derived from coast lights 
in England. 

Under the title of “ An Outline of Legal Philosophy,” Mr. 


Watt, whiose standpoint is approximately Hegelian, has made a 
valiant attempt to state within the space of less than two hundred 
pages the main principles which underlie the facts of juris- 
yrudence. There is truth in the assertion that one fact which 
os helped to render the study of legal theory unpopular lies in 
the ditheulty of making a beginning. History, metaphysics, 
ethies, all blend with the sphere of law, and the study pre- 
supposes so many other studies that a man has angen set out 
before he runs the risk of being “ stranded on the rock of psycho- 
logical intention or shipwesced in the whirlpool which lies 
between fact and law.” Mr. Watt diseusses with admirable 
lucidity the nature and external development of law, the con- 
tents of modern law—private, public, international, and scientific 
—and the fundamental legal notions and their expression in a 
code. This little treatise throws a great deal of light—at all 
events, to the ordinary lay mind—on the fundamental principles 
of jurisprudence. 

Without needless technicalities, and in a clear and practical 
way, Mr. Thoyts has written a manual designed to teach young 
antiquarians, perplexed parish clerks, corporation officials, and 
the like, “ How to Decipher Old Documents.” On the whole, 
we are able to speak favourably of the work, for it throws a 
good deal of light on monastic p bent manor and court rolls, 

ish registers and old deeds, as well as on Anglo-Saxon, 
snag <a 4 and Old-English terms, which are of more or 
less frequent occurrence in ancient manuscripts. We are bound 
to add that the book is somewhat superficial, and Mr. Thoyts 
occasionally wanders a long way from the subject in hand. We 
are at a loss, for example, to understand how he came to include 
in such a work a chapter on character as indicated by hand- 
writing. It weakens an otherwise sensible book to find asser- 
tions like the following :—‘“ Affection is marked by open loops 
and a general slant or >» of the writing. Truth and straight- 
forwardness give even lines running across the page and regular 
distances from one word to another. Blunt, crabbed writing 
suggests obstinacy and a selfish love of power, without thought 
for the feelings of others.” Nonsense of this kind seems 
strangely out of place in a sober treatise. An index ought most 
certainly to have been added, and the list of books on palmo- 
graphy and kindred subjects might have been extended with 
advantage. 

Just three years ago—to be exact, on the 14th of July, 1890— 
the Charity Organisation Society appointed a special committee 
to consider and report upon the public and charitable provision 
made for the care and training of “The Feeble-Minded Child 
and Adult.” Amongst those who served on the committee were 
Sir Henry Roseoe, M.P., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Dr. Cameron, 
M.P., General Moberly, Dr. H. Tuke, Dr. Rayner of Hanwell, 
Dr. Shuttleworth of Lancaster, Dr. Jones of Earlswood, the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, Professor Gladstone, and other well- 
known and specially qualified men ; and the report is practically 
a summary, with suggestions and statistics, of an investigation of 
the physical and mental condition of fifty thousand schooi- 
children. The feebleness of mind which is here discussed is 
that which, being congenital, or originating in infancy or child- 
hood, can be checked or alleviated by special care and education. 
T he term is, in fact, used to indicate the third and least serious 
de gree of a disease, of which the first degree is idiocy and the 
second imbecility. The feeble-minded, as thus specified, do 
not belong to the afflicted classes described in the Poor Law 
Statutes, under which the Guardians can place children or adults 
in institutions, Asa matter of fact, however, the Guardians do 
sometimes pay for the maintenance of such persons in homes, 
charging the cost as outdoor relief. The special committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society in this report strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of such homes, and urges the Local 
Government Board to.extend the power now in the hands of the 
Guardians, for placing blind and deaf and dumb adults and 
children in suitable . institutions, to the feeble-minded, who, 
after medical examination, are judged unable to maintain them- 
selves by honest labour. The committee also recommends that 
small homes be established for the training of such infirm 
persons, and in part a by voluntary contributions and by 
payments for individual cases, by school authorities, charitable 
societies, as well as by the proceeds of laundry and other in- 
dustrial work. It is often asserted that a large number of 
the feeble-minded fall into criminal habits ; but on this point the 
evidence of Dr. Gover, the Inspector of H.M. Prisons, is 
decisive. There are very few weak-minded persons in prison. 
“Tt is alleged that a great deal of crime is due to weak-minded- 
ness. I do not think it is so, I do not suppose that there are 
fifty weak-minded persons in the whole of the convict prisons at 
the present moment.” When we add that there are about four 
thousand persons in the conviet prisons, the significance of this 
statement will be at once a t. 
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and blank pages for personal notes, two more of the series 
known as the “ Alpine Climbers’ Guides” have just appeared in 
ample time for the tourist season. One of these little pocket 
volumes gives a tolerably minute description of the diffieult moun- 
tain ranges between the St. Gothard Pass and the railway from 
Airolo to Bellinzona on the west, and the road from Reichenau 
to Chiavenna over the Splugen Pass on the east. The northern 
limit of the district with which this guide-book to “The Adula 
Alps” is concerned is formed by the road over the Oberalp Pass 
from Andermatt to Chur. The book is therefore a supple- 
mentary volume to that published last year on the “‘ Lepontine 
Alps,” for it describes the eastern stretch of that range. Mr. 
Coolidge admits that the daring elimber will find little to tempt 
him in the district with which this volume deals, but he 
adds that many parts of it can only be described in outline, since 
they ‘are unexplored and still “await their Columbus.” The 
other volume describes the mountains of Cogne—the loftiest 
group lying wholly within the limits of Italy. It seems that no 
complete guide-book written from a climber’s point of view has 
hitherto appeared about the peaks and passes of Cogne, and 
some parts of the district are still only partially explored. Both 
manuals are based on personal knowledge as well as on a 


thorough acquaintance with Alpine literature, but the authors 
have the good sense never to conceal their ignorance when 


it_ exists, and they once more ask climbers to supplement or 
As for the rest, these manuals contain 
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